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PREFACE 


The purpose of this ‘Introduction to Semitic Comparative 
Linguistics’ is defined by its title. It desires neither to supplant nor 
to supplement existing comparative grammars of Semitic, nor does it 
seek to be an historical or presentational grammar of any member of 
that group. I have long felt, however, that the Semitic comparative 
grammars thus far published are too complicated, and at once too 
general and detailed, for beginners in this branch of linguistics; and 
I also believe that a comparative study based primarily upon Hebrew, 
the Semitic language most familiar to younger students, may aid very 
materially in a grasp of Semitic linguistics as a whole. For comparison 
with Hebrew, I have drawn, first of all, upon Arabic, which is not 
only the Semitic tongue best known next to Hebrew, but also appears 
by far the most retentive of Proto-Semitic conditions both in phonol- 
ogy and in morphology. What seems strange and arbitrary when 
Hebrew is studied as an isolated language, becomes natural and almost 
inevitable when compared with Arabic, Aramaic, Accadian, and other 
cognate dialects. 

Particular attention has been given to selection of examples in 
illustration of every statement made; and the Bibliography, which 
seeks to list the principal studies which have appeared since 1875, 
will, it is hoped, provide references for further research on the part 
of the student. 

While an elementary grammar may well be considered no place 
for presentation of personal views, I have not refrained from stating 
them whenever it seemed that they might advance knowledge on the 
subject, notably in regard to bayaékagaé, Sawa, accent, determinants, 
vocalic alternation, arrangement of noun-bases in logical rather than 
in traditional order, gender, ’60: ’€0, ‘waw consecutive,’ ‘telic’ and 
‘atelic’ instead of ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’, and verbs with geminate 
medial (§§ 14, 33, 69-85, 91 [cf. 404], 93-7, 99 SqQ., 177-90, 211, 347-51, 
360 sqq., 409-12 respectively). Even if some or all of these be rejected, 
their rejection will scarcely impair the practical utility of the volume. 
Though interpretations be disproved or denied, the basal facts remain. 

In great part, this book has been to me an essay in method. ” 
Primarily an Indo-Europeanist, I have sought to apply the principles 
of Indo-European linguistics to Semitics. Nowhere else has linguistic 
method been so highly developed, so severely tried, or proved so rich 
in results as in Indo-European; and in these pages I have sought an- 
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other test of its general validity by applying it to a very important 
linguistic family which I see no reason to believe connected with 
Indo-European. The method seems to me to have met this test with 
equal profit both for Semitic and for Indo-European. Similar pro- 
cedure with regard to Dravidian and other linguistic families would 
almost certainly lead to results of scientific value; and a grammar of 
Aramaic from the comparative point of view appears to me to be 
among the prime desiderata of Semitics. 

For help in my work I am indebted to more than one. First of all, 
to Marcel Cohen of the Ecole des langues orientales and the Ecole 
pratique des hautes études, who read the original draft of my manu- 
script, and who gave freely of his time and learning in many pleasant 
mornings at Viroflay; then to my own teacher Richard Gottheil and 
to my pupil Dr. Isaac Mendelsohn, to both of whom I owe many 
suggestions of value; to the Council for Research in the Humanities at 
this University, who enabled me to visit France in 1929 to work on 
this book, and who contributed liberal financial support toward its 
publication; to the Columbia University Press for equal generosity; 
to Drs. Mendelsohn and Ralph Marcus for reading the proofs; and 
to my wife, who voluntarily lent her technical training not only to the 
drudgery of preparing my copy for press, but also to its proof-reading. 
If at times I have not seen my way clear to follow the counsels of these 
very true friends, I have differed only after deep and careful con- 
sideration. For any possible errors in method, presentation, or results 
arising from such divergencies, I alone am responsible. 

Louis H. Gray 
CoLtumMBIA UNIVERSITY 
IN THE City or New YorK 
JANUARY 4, 1934 
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TRANSCRIPTION 


Only Arabic (with which Ethiopic coincides) and Hebrew (with ~ 
which Syriac coincides, except for the vowels, recorded separately) 
are given here; Accadian transcription is self-evident. 
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II. VowELs 
Hebrew 
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CHAPTER I 
THE SEMITIC LINGUISTIC GROUP 


§1. The Semitic group of languages, like all other linguistic 
divisions, is characterised by certain regular correspondences in 
sounds, in inflexions, and, in the main, in syntax between its various 
members, whereas no such regular correspondences exist between the 
languages of this group and those of other linguistic families. Re- 
semblances, and even identities, in vocabulary are of minor impor- 
tance in determining linguistic affinities, since chance coincidences are 
not unknown, and since words are frequently borrowed by one 
language, or even by a whole language-group, from another, such 
loan-words often being so completely assimilated that they share in 
all subsequent mutations in phonology and morphology which take 
place in the adopting language or group of languages. None of the 
‘characteristics’ commonly alleged for the Semitic group (or for other 
groups), e.g. triconsonantal bases, fundamental nature of the con- 
sonants as contrasted with the inflexional role of the vowels, etc., 
really characterises it over against all other groups in the world. Its 
particular regular correspondences, on the other hand, truly delimit 
it and contrast it with every other linguistic family. 

§ 2. The Semitic languages fall into five major divisions, each 
with a larger or smaller number of dialects varying in antiquity, 
geographical extent, and historical, literary, and linguistic impor- 
- tance, to say nothing of the possibility (perhaps even the probability) 
that some members of the group may have vanished without leaving 
a trace behind. 

§ 3. The usual classification of Semitic is East Semitic and West 
Semitic, the latter subdivided into (i) North-West and (ii) South- 
West Semitic. | 

§ 4. East Semitic is represented solely by Accadian (formerly— 
and still popularly—called Assyrian, Babylonian, or Assyro-Baby- 
lonian) with a rich inscriptional literature from the first half of the 
3d millennium to the closing centuries B.c. The first of all the Semitic 
languages to depart from the Proto-Semitic homeland (§ 13), travel- 
ling the greatest distance of them all, passing only through areas 
inhabited by speakers of non-Semitic language-groups, and making 
its permanent home among the non-Semitic Sumerians, it underwent 
changes which make it, despfte its antiquity, by no means the most 
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representative of Proto-Semitic speech. It is divided into the Assyrian 
and Babylonian dialects, each with the three periods of Old, Middle, 
and New. | 

§ 5. North-West Semitic is represented especially by Canaanite 
and Aramaic. To the Canaanite group belong (a) Old Canaanite 
glosses and words in Tell-el-Amarna Tablets (15th cent. B.c.), etc.; 
(8) Phoenician, with many inscriptions, mostly short, from the 
middle of the oth cent. B.c. (but chiefly from the 5th cent.), dying 
out by the 2nd cent. a.p., though continued until the 6th cent. in 
North Africa by Punic (inscriptions and a few lines in the Poenulus of 
Plautus); (vy) Moabite (Mésa‘ Inscription of the oth cent. B.c.), and 
(6) Hebrew. The latter is by far the most important member of this 
group and the only one which has survived as a spoken language to 
the present day. Old Hebrew, in which the overwhelming part of the 
Old Testament is composed (the sole exceptions being the Aramaic 
passages in Gen. xxi, 47, Jer. x, 11, Dan. ii, 4b-vii. 28, Ezra iv, 8- 
vi. 18, vii, 12-26), was vernacular from the 2nd millennium B.c. 
(Song of Deborah, Judges v) until about the 4th cent. B.c., the major 
portion of the Old Testament dating between the oth and 6th cen- 
turies, though Old Hebrew was written artificially as late as 100 A.D. 
In addition to the documents of the Old Testament, there are a- 
couple of Old Hebrew inscriptions of the 9th and 8th (or 7th) cen-- 
turies, some shards (oth cent.), seals, coins, weights, etc. Dialects 
existed (cf. Judges xii, 6), and the Old Testament itself shows traces 
of dialectic differences, though to what degree is still matter of dis- 
pute. On their return from the Exile (536 B.c.), the Jews found 
Aramaic the prevailing language in Palestine, and this ultimately 
gained supremacy. Nevertheless, Hebrew did not vanish entirely, but 
survived to form the basis of Talmudic Hebrew (also called Rab- 
binical, and even New Hebrew), the language of the Misna, and of 
the Hebrew portions of the Talmiiéim, Midrasim, etc., from the 2nd 
cent. A.D. till about the rise of Islam in the 7th cent. a.p. It then be- 
came a learned and religious language (Mediaeval Hebrew) in which 
much was written; and with the development of Jewish nationalism, 
the attempt has been made, especially in Palestine, to revive it as a 
vernacular (Neo-Hebrew, Modern Hebrew). To this group belongs 
also (€) the language of the tablets from Ras Shamra, showing close 
affinities with Old Hebrew and Phoenician, but probably the inde- 
pendent language of this area before the Aramaean invasion in the 
third millennium B.c. (cf. J. Cantineau, ‘La Langue de Ras Shamra,’ 
in Syria xili [1932], 164-0.) 
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§ 6. Aramaic is divided into Western and Eastern. The former 
comprises (a) Old Aramaic inscriptions (Hama and Zingirli, early 
8th cent. B.c.; Nabataean, rst cent. B.c. to 1st cent. A.D.; Palmyrene, 
1st cent. B.c. to 3rd cent. A.D.; and Sinaitic, 1st to 4th centuries 
A.D.); (6) Biblical Aramaic (often incorrectly termed Chaldaean); 
(y) an important series of papyri found in Egypt; (6) Judaeo-Aramaic 
of the Targiimim and the Palestinian Talmié; (€) Christian Palestin- 
ian Aramaic (sth to 6th centuries a.p.—portions of the Bible and 
translations from Greek); and (¢) Samaritan (3rd to 4th centuries 
A.D.—translation of, and commentary on, the Pentateuch). Formerly 
the lingua franca throughout Palestine, Syria, etc., and the language 
of Christ, Western Aramaic was supplanted by Arabic in the oth 
cent. and it now survives only in and near Ma‘lila in the Anti- 
Libanus. 

§ 7. The presence of Eastern Aramaic is attested in the Accadian 
area from the oth cent. B.c. and is common on Accadian dockets in 
the 7th; in the sth, it was similarly employed in Babylonia; and it 
even spread to the Upper Indus, to Cappadocia, and to Western 
China. Its principal documents are (a) the Judaeo-Aramaic of the 
Babylonian Talmté (czrca 4th to 6th centuries a.p.); (8) Mandaean 
(7th to oth centuries), syntactically the most valuable of all non- 
Jewish Aramaic dialects since its literature is original, whereas the 
records of the others are translations; (y) Syriac (3rd to 14th cen- 
turies), spreading from the region of Edessa as far as Persia, but 
divided in the sth cent. by politico-ecclesiastical conditions into 
Jacobite and Nestorian; and possessed of a very rich theological 
literature and of some inscriptions, the earliest from the rst cent. 
A.D.; (6) Harranian, known only from a few glosses; and (€) modern 
dialects spoken in Mesopotamia (Mésul, Tir ‘Abdin) and in the 
Persian area of Urmi. 

§ 8. South-West Semitic is composed of North Arabic, South 
Arabic, and Ethiopic. The first sub-group is earliest known from 
‘Lihyanian’ (between the 2nd or ist cent. B.c. and the 4th or sth 
cent. A.D.) and Tamiidian inscriptions (of wholly uncertain date), and 
Safaitic graffitc (probably of the first centuries a.p.). The chief mem- 
ber, however, is Arabic, famous as the language of the Qur’an (based 
on the dialect of Mecca) and the vehicle of one of the greatest litera- 
tures of all the Orient, first attested by an inscription of a.p. 328 
and spreading wherever Muhammadanism has gone. It was divided 
into several dialects, none of which has survived, and has, in turn, 
given rise to a large number, notably Arabian (Hijaéz, Najd, Yemen, 
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Hadramaut. Datina, Oman, Muscat), Iraqian (Batydas, Mosul, 
Mardin), Syro-Palestinian (Aleppo, Beirut, Damascus, Lebanon; 
Jerusalem, Syrian desert), Egyptian, Maltese, Libyan and Tripolitan, 
Tunisian, Algerian (Constantine, Algiers, Oran), Andalusian (8th to 
16th centuries), Moroccan, and Hassani (from Mauritania to Tim- 
buktu). 

§ 9. South Arabic is represented only by inscriptions (Minaean, 
Sabaean, Qatabanian, and Hadramautian) ranging, perhaps, from the 
8th cent. B.c. to the 6th cent. a.p., and by the modern dialects of 
Mahri, Qarawi (or Garwi), and Soqotri. 

§ 10. The Ethiopic group represents the last great Semitic 
migration, probably some centuries before the Christian era, and finds 
its closest affinities in South Arabic. It is divided into Ethiopic proper 
(also called Ge'ez), first appearing on Aksiimite inscriptions of the 
4th cent. A.D. and possessed of a fairly abundant literature (5th to 
toth centuries, but artificially preserved as a learned language to the 
present day), and having as its linguistic successor Tigrifia or Tigray 
(little written except as employed by the officials of the Italian colony 
of Eritrea); and into Tigré (without written literature), Amharic 
(from the 14th cent.; strongly influenced by Cushite), Gafat, Argobba, 
Harari, and Guragé. 

§ 11. Semitic seems to be connected with Egyptian and its 
descendant Coptic (3rd to 17th centuries a.D.), and so, very possibly, 
with all African languages (Sudanese, Guinean, and Bantu) between 
the Sahara in the north and the Hottentot-Bushman group in the 
south; and it likewise appears to be cognate with Hamitic, which com- 
prises the extinct Libyan (also called Numidian; several hundred short 
inscriptions, chiefly from the Roman period, scattered from Sinai to 
the Canary Islands) and the modern Berber dialects, as well as with 
Cushite (Beja, Afar and Saho, Somali, Galla, Agaw, and Sidama). 
Repeated attempts have been made to demonstrate a kinship be- 
tween Semitic and Indo-European, but no cogent evidence has thus 
far been adduced in support of this view. 

§ 12. From the material presented by the various Semitic 
languages and dialects enumerated above one may reconstruct, in 
great part, an hypothetical Proto-Semitic. The principle here followed 
is that, as observation shows, language tends to become simplified in 
the course of history, whence Classical Arabic is generally regarded 
as the most primitive Semitic speech extant. In reality, however, the 
problem is not quite so simple, for there is always the possibility, 
frequently demonstrable evidence, that new forms may be created, 
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and that whole languages of early date may have vanished. In 
Semitic further complications arise from the lack of vocalisation in 
inscriptions and manuscripts (except in Ethiopic and in such sacred 
texts as the Bible and Qur’an), so that, in great part, only the con- 
sonants are certain. A form thus reconstructed is to be regarded 
merely as a formula from which a given phenomenon in all known 
Semitic languages may be derived; whether such a form once actually 
existed is neither affirmed nor denied; it is only tentative, and is sub- 
ject to modification or cancellation in the light of subsequent in- 
vestigation. 

§ 13. The home of Proto-Semitic is best sought in Arabia, whence 
the various Semitic migrations appear to have set forth: the Ac- 
cadians about the beginning of the 4th millennium B.c., the Aramae- 
ans about 2500 B.c., the Hebrews about 1400 B.c., and the Ethiopians 
some centuries B.c. From what region the ancestors of the Proto- 
Semites came is still quite unknown, the most likely theory being that 
it was North Africa. Attempts to draw isoglottic lines marking 
identical phenomena in the various dialects would show a bewildering 
confusion, increased by the difficulty, if not the impossibility, of 
determining, in many instances, whether the identity in question has 
really been inherited jointly or is the result of parallel, but inde- 
pendent, evolution. With all due allowance for possibilities of lin- 
guistic borrowing, it is wisest to seek in such cases for some criterion 
afforded, perchance, by history and its ancillary sciences. Finally, one 
should note that the problem of the Semitic race must not be con- 
fused with that of the Semitic languages, for race and language have 
no necessary or inherent connexion. 
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PHONOLOGY 


A. Tuer Proto-SEemitic PHONETIC SYSTEM 
[VGi, § 35; KVG § 3; P § 40; Z § 43 O § 93 Bp. 4; B-Li, 191, note 1; G-Bi, 
I oO. 
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§ 14. Comparison of the phonetic systems of the various historic 
Semitic dialects shows that all sounds found in them may be derived 
from the following, arranged in order of articulation from the back 


to the front of the vocal organs: 


S 

AL 
Glottals ; 
Pharyngals 
Uvulars q 
Velars kg 
Palatals 
Palato- 
alveolars 


Emphatics ¢ [d] 


Coronal 
alveolars td 


Inter- 
dentals 


Labio- 
dentals 


Bilabials pb 


> > 
; | Fricatives 


b g 
(x) (y) 


=>, 


(9) (6) 


(¢) (8) 
YU 


Sibilants 


s [zl 


[9] 


Affricatives 


Laterals 


Rolled 


4 E 
q 
2 ee 
ry haar 
(d) 
te ee 
é € 2) 
n 
m UU 
(0 6) 


Where two sounds appear in one category (e.g. k and g), the first 
is voiceless, and the second is voiced. The sounds in parentheses are 
later developments peculiar to North-West Semitic and are to be 
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pronounced as in Modern Greek or as in Scottish nicht, German 
Nacht; Dutch geen, North German tagen; English thin, then, fear, 
Castillian caba respectively. Those in brackets are special evolutions 
of South-West Semitic. The » and 6 would be ‘emphatics’ correspond- 
ing to 6 and 6. The pharyngalised ‘emphatics’ ‘are produced with 
the body of the tongue somewhat in the same position as for English I. 
The tongue is somewhat tense, and the tip is pressed firmly against 
the palate’ (G. Noél-Armstrong, General Phonetics, 3rd ed., Cam- 
bridge, 1924, § 130). The closure for the voiceless uvular g ‘is made by 
the lowest part of the velum (with the uvula) and the most backward 
part of the tongue’; while the voiced fricative g is obtained by voicing 
(i.e. setting the vocal chords in motion) the voiceless fricative [U] 
(which seems not to occur in Semitic), for whose production ‘it is 
only necessary to aim at x [x] with the tongue in the q position’ (ib. 
§§ 120, 125). The glottal plosive ’ [?] ‘is produced by closing the glottis 
and releasing the closure with a sudden plosion. The effect on the ear 
is that of a very weak cough intended to clear a slight obstruction 
from the passage between the vocal chords’ (ib. § 121). It occurs 
frequently in Danish (though with no orthographic mark), as hun? 
‘dog’, but hun ‘she’, and often in English dialects, as [ka?in] ‘cutting’. 
The pronunciation of h is similar to that of h in English aha, oho, 
boohoo, ahoy |afa:, ofiou, bufiu:, afisi|; h appears to be ‘a very strongly 
whispered h, somewhat of the nature of a ‘‘stage whisper’’, produced 
in all probability by narrowing of the false glottis’; and ‘ seems to be 
its voiced counterpart (ib. § 127). The modern pronunciation of 
Semitic languages, as the Ashkenazic, Sephardic, and Yemenite in 
Hebrew, is far from trustworthy in determining that of earlier periods: 
pronunciation is subject everywhere to more or less rapid changes 
even in relatively static communities, and such change is accelerated 
by migration and by the speech of the neighbouring communities. 
Hebrew b, g, d were obviously voiced plosives, since the Septuagint 
usually transcribes them by 8, y, 6 (e.g. Baad = ba‘al, Tad yada = 
Gilgal, Aav = Dan), while k, p, ¢ were aspirates [k', p‘, t'] (e.g. xap= 
kay, 0av =tdw). Between vowels (including Sowa mobile; cf. § 33) and 
immediately before consonants, all, just as in Aramaic, became their 
corresponding fricatives [8, v, 6, ¢, x, 6], e.g., between vowels: zaBah 
‘slaughter’, Syr. zaGah ( P-S *Sabah-, nadyas ‘approach’, ndéar ‘vow’, 
baxah ‘weep’, Syr. baxd, sagvon ‘north’, paéah ‘open’, Syr. pa6ah; before 
plosives: kd@aBta ‘thou [masc.] hast written’, Syr. ka6aSt ( *katabta 
{ P-S *katabata (cf. § 376), dd@ayt ‘thou [fem.] hast been afraid,’ 
limmaéia ‘thou [masc.] hast taught’, yixtd8 ‘he will write’, Syr. 
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nextaB, ’dnagta ‘thou [masc.] hast been angry’, maOni ‘we have died’; 
before other consonants: s7Gt6 ‘his tribe’: séBet; ’aBnd ‘his stone’, Syr. 
‘'aBneh: ’eBen; niy't ‘my hurt’: neya‘; gédmah ‘eastward’: gedem; 
si6qi ‘my righteousness’: sedeq; sixld ‘his wisdom’: sexel; hegsod ‘his 
delight’: héges; segri ‘my book’, Syr. segr(z): séger; pibhd ‘his gate’: 
pebah; nodst ‘my uprooting’: na#dos. It is even possible that at one 
period Hebrew had affricates like those in Swiss German Kchind, 
German Pferd, English eighth, whence such transcriptions as Zetpwpa 
= Sipporah, ’Axxw = ‘Akko, MarOadias = Matiib-yah; for though 
these transcriptions are usually explained as due to Greek influence, 
the combinations 7g, xx, 79 are found in Greek only in foreign, 
dialectic, reduplicated, and pet words. 


B. REPRESENTATION OF PROTO-SEMITIC SOUNDS IN THE 
HIsToRICAL SEMITIC DIALECTS 


[V Gi, §§ 45-52; KVG §$ 13-20; P $§ 50-78; W pp. 42- 93; Z $$ 4 c-13, 16-25; O §§ 10- 
20, 41-52; Baus i, § 14 a-n’.] 


§ 15. Taking the sounds in the foregoing table in the order of 
plosives and fricatives, sibilants, liquids (lateral and rolled), nasals, 
and sonants (‘vowels’), the chief representations of the Proto- 
Semitic phonological system in the five principal groups of Semitic 
dialects are as follows: 


Class P-S Ace. Heb. Aram. Arab. Eth. 
Glottal plosive ; f ; ; { / 
”  fricatives f f ‘ ‘ ( 
h h h h bh b 
h ’ 
Pharyngal ”’ e ; Mt i Mt a 
Uvular plosive q q,9 q q q q 
” — fricative g : ‘ g : 
Velar plosives f i i i i 
g g g g g g 
an Cs ce yst at a a a 
sonants ita fo | - yt yy ee 
Gis 16, % 6 G G a 


1 For Heb. modifications of P-S vowels see notes to § 21. 

2‘ o in contact with ‘emphatic’ sounds; often ) 2 in closed syllables in Mod. Arab. 
3 6in West Syr. 

* 6 in South Arabia east of Datina, and occasionally in other dialects. 

>) 6 occasionally in Tigrifia. 
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Class P-S Acc. Heb. Aram. Arab. Eth. 
Palatal fricative 1 j y y y y 
” sibilant § § § s § § 
; : 
” ~~ sonants : es ( i . 
7 i, é p 7 7 
Palato-alveolar sibilant Ms S § § s 8 
Emphatic plosive art t t t t t 
,) ae y $ t zg $ 
fricatives . : ; Mad d 
“i sibilant $ iS $ & S $ 
t t LM OoN MIO hoon t 
iC : ’ ’ ) ’ 
oronal alveolar plosives _ d q 5 F q d 
ay sibilants ; ; i 3 : 
2 2 2 2 Z 2 
ee l l l l l l 
4 liquids 
r 7 , r i r 
nasal n n n n n n 
hy ; ; t t § 
-Interdental fricatives p ; : d d E 
Bilabial fricative U wW,y wry iw w 
‘ Labial plosive P B P P j j 
abial plosives A h i i h A 
” nasal m m m m m m 
”  gsonants ‘i s ue he rf 
i &,i,é ai om a ai 
opsidiene ai ay,éji,ue ay, é@ ay,é' ay® ay,é 
au U aw, 6 aw,o"% aw’ . aw,o 
6 ‘ 2 or é in Bib. Aram. 
7) €in East Syr. 


8 As final of fem. nouns in -a and 3rd sing. fem. perf. (see §§ 66, 375; written 
silent h [hk] in Heb. and Arab.). 

9 6 in open accented syllables; ) o and @ in shut and open accented syllables 
respectively in East Syr. 

10 6 in Hast Syr., and occasionally in Eth. 

11 gy in accented and Zin unaccented syllables; ) e in final accented open syllables. 

2) @in Mod. Arab. generally, but 7 in North Africa, and occasionally in Egypt. 

13 gw in open syllables; 6 in shut syllables in Bib. Aram. and East Syr.; ) @ in 
shut syllables in West Syr. 

146 in Mod. Arab. generally, but @ in North Africa, and occasionally in Egypt. 
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§ 16. Reversing the table just given, Hebrew phonology is seen 
to have the following correspondences in the other Semitic dialects 
and in Proto-Semitic (the Hebrew velar, coronal-alveolar, and 
bilabial fricatives— x, y; 0, 6; y, B—are omitted from this list as. 
being developed secondarily, as also in Aramaic, from their cor- 
responding plosives; cf. § 20): 


Class Heb. Aram. Arab. Eth. Ace. P-S 
Glottal plosive f ; ‘ ; ; ; 
”” ~ fricative h h h h ; h 
oe h h hy hah : 
Pharyngal fricatives : : Cok rb = a I b 
g ’ 1g 
Uvular plosive q q q 1,9 q 
k k k k k 
Velar plosives 
9 eg g g g g 
a ae Q,% GQ, €.. G, 6p eee 
”? sonants G@ a,a G6) GG i i 
a, é,% 
a a a a Q, CS? Ngee 
Palatal fricative y y y,w yYy,w , ag! 
sibilant § S § § § § 
ANN REO. 1,00 «we CG 1,a,€@ 1t,@,uU 
SONU 1, U4, C; 0 Ve aaee a 
BI EY een at €.) CG.) ThG, t, a Oso eemeee &% a, t,% 
é,7 
€ ,1,ay 1, ay 6,t,ay, 1, @ ay, 4m 
1, ue 
é €,@,U @,4,%4 @,@. €;0,%, eee 
9 €,4,u a,14,u €,Q 6, 0, are 
Palatalo-alveolar sibilant & Sat Si ta eae § §, p 
Emphatic plosive t t t t t 
sibilant 8 BOE OO. Lis Se eer $ a aK) 
: t t t t t t 
Coronal alveolar plosive 
PCat Mad diy beieed d d 
a aa s s s s s 8 
sibilants 
Z Die: Z,0 z Z ahs 
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Class Heb. Aram. Arab. Eth. Ace. P-S 
ele): ei ad l l l l l 
Coronal alveolar liquids 
r r r r r r 
im ee NASAL | i t7h n n n n n 
Bilabial fricative w w Ty Ww OL U 
Labial plosives P P j j P P 
% b 8 BR aD b b 
” nasal mm m m m m 
U U U € u u 
“a u,a Uy Gmina ids a,b, te 
? 0 U U e u u 
sonants Ne A a u Ba 
6 6,aw,d, dad, aw, 6,aw,d, G,é,7, 4d, au, 
U, U USL 6, tL U, U U, U 
) U U € U, U 
ay ay, é ay ay,& ay,é,t, ay 
Diphthongs ue 
aw au, O aw au, 0 U ay 


§ 17. Any investigation of Hebrew vocalism as presented in the 
Received Text and in grammatical studies is rendered extremely 
difficult from the very first by the fact that one does not know what 
was the vowel-system of the language at the period when it was a 
living vernacular except that it doubtless had the vowels 4, 7, a, and 
probably e, 0, and a, as well as other shadings, just as in Modern 
Arabic, where the written vocalisation gives little hint of its real 
complexity. How these sounds were distributed, supposing that they 
actually existed, must thus far remain matter of conjecture. 

§ 18. Old Hebrew ceased to be a spoken language about the 4th 
cent. B.c., and the Masoretic vocalisation was not reduced to writing 
until thirteen centuries later. The earliest systems of indicating vowels 
probably received their impetus from Syrian Christians confronted 
by the necessity of vocalising their texts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments for those living in lands of Persian speech. It was, very possibly, 
from the Syrian school refounded at Nisibis in the 5th cent. a.p. that 
Jews living in Palestine derived their inspiration to vocalise, for the 
earliest method of Hebrew vowel-pointing seems to have been the 
‘Palestinian’, from which the ‘Babylonian’ was developed in the 6th 
or 7th cent. Of both these systems sufficient fragments survive to 
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give a fairly clear idea of their nature; and each was supralinear, 
using the Hebrew matres lectionis to indicate the vowel-sounds, just 
as the Syrians employed the Greek vowel-characters. From the 
‘Palestinian’ pointing the ‘Tiberian’ was developed toward the end of 
the 8th cent., and this ultimately displaced both the others, except in 
South Arabia. 

§ 19. The ‘Palestinian’ and the ‘Babylonian’ systems alike en- 
deavoured to represent the pronunciations current at their periods, 
and the same statement holds true both of the Samaritan pointing of 
the Hebrew Pentateuch and of the various transcriptions in Greek 
and Latin letters from the time of the Septuagint to that of St. 
Jerome. Yet these transliterations themselves reveal changes of pro- 
nunciation, notably between the Septuagint and the Hezapla of 
Origen; and the Septuagint was the work of many hands over a 
period of at least three or four centuries. In any event, one has no 
demonstrably exact knowledge of Hebrew vocalism during the period 
in which it was a living tongue. 

§ 20. ‘Tiberian’ vocalisation, unlike all the others, represents a 
learned attempt to carry through consistently a system based on 
grammatical theory. Nevertheless, some of the very divergencies 
found amid its general uniformity may be survivals of earlier pro- 
nunciations, so that they should not be dismissed lightly as mere 
‘irregularities’ or ‘errors’. In not a few cases the Masoretic pointing 
is probably a late figment, as in the place-names M7yddl ‘Mayéwrovr’, 
Qirydbayim ‘Kapiabaiw’. It is obvious that no accurate study of 
Hebrew vocalism as it actually was pronounced is as yet possible; 
and all investigations of it based on Masoretic pointing—or, indeed, 
in the present state of knowledge, on any other system or on ancient 
transliterations—must be conducted with much reserve. The same 
statement seems to hold, at least in some measure, for Hebrew con- 
sonantism, notably in case of secondary gemination (see §§ 58-60). 
Nevertheless, in the present state of knowledge, the conventional 
‘Tiberian’ system, despite its many dubieties, must continue to be 
the point of departure. 

§ 21. The tables on pages 15-18 will serve to illustrate the cor- 
respondences indicated in the tables in §§ 15-16. 

§ 22. From these tables it is obvious that Acc. stands alone in 
changing P-S h, h, ‘, g, 7, and yu to’. Only Heb. retains P-S gs; only 
Aram. represents 6 by ‘, p by t; 6 by d, § by s; only Arab. preserves g, 
changes g to g, and represents p and 3 by gz, p by #, and 3 by d; only 
Eth. represents p by ¢ (s). Acc., Heb., and Eth. agree against Aram. 
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and Arab. in representing p by s and 6 by z; Acc. and Heb. agree 
against all the rest in representing 6 by s and p by §; Acc., Arab., 
and Eth. agree against Heb. and Aram. in representing § by s; Heb., 
Aram., and Eth. agree against Acc. and Arab. in changing g to ‘; 
Heb. and Aram. agree against the rest in changing f to h and (fre- 
quently) u to 7; and Arab. and Eth. agree against the rest in changing 
p tof. 

§ 23. The Hebrew sounds in which two or more Proto-Semitic 
sounds have coalesced, together with the criteria for determining 
which of these Proto-Semitic sounds the Hebrew sound in question 
represents, are as follows. 


§ 24. When Heb. z=Aram. d and Arab. d, but z in all other Sem. 
dialects, it represents P-S 6. When it equals z in all other Sem. dialects, 
it represents P-S z. 


§ 25. When Heb. h=h in all other Sem. dialects (except Acc., 
which here always has ’), it represents P-S h. When it equals hf in 
Acc., Arab., and Eth., it represents P-S h. 


§ 26. The change of P-S f to h in Heb. seems later than the 
Septuagint, for this version transcribes h by x, and omits all transliter- 
ation of h, e.g. Xappav = Haran (cf. Acc. harranu), “Axat =’ Ahaz 
(cf. Arab. ’ahada) : ‘ECextas = Hizqtyyaha (cf. Arab. hazaqa), ’loadk= 
Yishdq (cf. Arab. dahiqa). | 

§ 27. When Heb. y=y in all other Sem. dialects (except Acc., 
which here always has ’), it represents P-S 7. When it equals w in 
Arab, and Eth., it represents P-S y. 


§ 28. When Heb. ‘=‘ in all other Sem. dialects (except Acc., 
which here always has ’), it represents P-S *. When it equals Arab. g, 
it represents P-S g. 

§ 29. It is possible, though absolute proof and disproof are alike 
difficult in view of the scanty evidence, that the Septuagint tran- 
scribes g by y, and omits transliteration of ‘, as Taciwy (Acgewy) = 
‘Esyon (cf. Arab. gadya’u), yowop=‘dmer (cf. Arab. gumaru”), but 
"A Bdenéerex = ‘EGed Melex (cf. Arab. ‘abdu”), Baa =ba‘al (cf. Arab. 
ba‘lu”). The fragments of the Hexapla of Origen have y=‘ only once 
in common nouns (GeyaCpwi = ba aBrdoé ‘against furies’, Ps. vii, 7; 
ef. Arab. ‘abara); and St. Jerome represents ‘ only by a vowel or by 
o, never by g, the same being true of the Punic passages given in 
transliteration in the Poenulus of Plautus. It is by no means impos- 
sible that at a very early period Heb. possessed both ‘ and g, and that 
the double transcription of ‘ in the Septuagint preserves a dim remi- 
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niscence of this fact. The confusion in the use of o and y—itself a 
transition to the later abandonment of y, which by that period had 
come to be pronounced, at least intervocalically, as a fricative with the 
value of y or (g)h'—shows, however, that any real trace of g in Heb. 
had so long since vanished in pronunciation (if it ever existed there) 
that it was unrecorded in any of the North-West Sem. alphabets. 

§ 30. When Heb. s=s in all other Sem. dialects, it represents 
P-S s. When it equals tin Aram., zg in Arab., and $ in Eth. and Acc., it 
represents P-S p. When it equals ‘in Aram., z or din Arab., din Eth., 
and sin Acc. only, it represents P-S 6. 

§ 31. § retains its P-S value only in Heb., corresponding to s in 
Aram. and to § in all other Sem. dialects. 

§ 32. When Heb. § equals Aram. and Acc. §, but Arab. and Eth. 
s, it represents P-S §. When it equals ¢ in Aram., fin Arab., s in Eth., 
and § in Acc., it represents P-S p. 

§ 33. Note should also be taken of the linguistic signification 
of xowa mobile and gawd quiescens, both having the same pointing in 
Heb., but possessing very different values, the former denoting the 
sub-breve a, the latter absence of any vowel.” Historically, as is evi- 
dent from comparison with other Sem. languages, sawd mobile indi- 
cates Heb. retention, in sub-breve form, of a vowel which had been 
full in the P-S period; sawd quiescens marks vowellessness dating from 
that period,’ e.g. Heb. yedaxem ‘your hand’, Arab. yadukum, P-S 
*adu-kumii, Heb. ’ezkoraxd ‘I shall remember thee’, Arab. ’adkuruka, 
P-S *adkuru-ké, as contrasted with Heb. kd@aBia ‘thou hast written’, 
ytxt6B ‘he will write’, Arab. katabta, yaktubu, P-S *katabta, *iaktubu. 
One may, accordingly, lay down the principle that the series fricative 
+ plosive (sawd quiescens) denotes P-S vowellessness; fricative + 
fricative (Sawa mobile) implies the presence of a vowel in P-S. 

4 1H. Thackery, Grammar of the Old Testament in Greek, i, Cambridge, 1909, 
; epee pe ambiguities, but more obvious, are found in the use of the same 
‘Tiberian’ points to indicate 7, 7; u, a; d, 0, and in the double value of say6l in the 
type of keleg ‘dog’, where the nature of the first e (accented) is clearly not the 
same as that of the second (unaccented). The 8awa medium found in the construct 
plural of ‘soyolates’, e.g. malaxéy: malaxim ‘kings’ (on the analogy of the type of 
diBaréy: daBdrim ‘words’, where the Sawa is etymologically justified, cf. sing. 


dapar { *dabar) has no historic reason for existence (cf. singular melex { *malk, 
Acc. malku, maliku, Arab. malku", maliku”). 

3 Whether a still older vowel had here been lost in the earlier stages of P-S, 
or whether P-S here never possessed a vowel, is a question as yet unanswered, but 
it seems probable, on the whole, that it had, so that P-S *katabta, *iaktubu were 
developed from a still earlier *katabata, *ja/ukutubu/z (§§ 376, 371; ef. also § 20). 
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C. ASSIMILATION 
[VG i, §§ 53-80; KVG@ §§ 21-44; P §§ 79-131; O §§ 21-30, 63; B-L i, §§ 15-19; 
G-B i, §§ 19, 27, a.] 

§ 34. Assimilation is the endeavour to harmonise two dissimilar 
sounds when in close contact. It may be either (a) progressive, when 
the second of such sounds is made to harmonise with the first (n+¢ ) 
nn), or (b) regressive, when the first is assimilated to the second 
(n-+# ) tt). Normally, consonants thus affected are in immediate con- 
tact, though occasionally they may be separated by vowels (e.g. 
Heb. ’a8adé, Syr. ’a8aéd, Arab. ’abada ‘perish’: Ace. ’abatu; Heb. 
qatal, Syr. gatal ‘kill’: Arab. gatala, Eth. gatala); vowels undergoing 
assimilation are usually separated by consonants. 

§ 35. (a) Progressive: 

t+h ) tt: Heb. gamdlattaé ‘she weaned him’ ( *gamdlat-ha. 
n-+h ) nn: Heb. yiqqahenni ‘he will take him’ ( *yiqgqdhen-hia. 
s+t) st: Heb. nistaddaq ‘we shall justify ourselves’ ( *nistaddaq 

( *nitsaddaq (for the metathesis see § 50). 

q+t) qt: Heb. qatal, Aram. gatal ‘kill’: Arab. qatala, Eth. gatala. 
§ 36. (b) Regressive—(i) Consonants: 

t-+d ) dd: Heb. middabbér ‘speaking’ ( *mztdabbér. 

t+t) tt: Heb. yzttamma ‘he will defile himself’ ( *yittammd. 

t+z) zz: Heb. hizzakka ‘make yourselves clean!’ ( *hitzakki. 

t-+k ) kk: Heb. tekkdnén ‘she will be restored’ ( *titkdnén. 

t-+n ) nn: Heb. hinnabba’% ‘prophesy! ( *hztnabba’a. 

d-+t ) tt)t) 6 (final): Heb. ’ahaé ‘una’ ( *’ahadat (cf. Arab. ’ahadatu"). 

n+m ) mm: Heb. yimmdasé ‘it will be found’ ( *yinmasé. 

n+g ) gg: Heb. yiggas ‘he will approach’ ( *yingas. 

n+l) ll: Heb. yillaBét ‘he will be overthrown’ ( *yinlabét. 

n+k ) kk: Heb. yikkahéé ‘it will be hidden’ ( *yinkahéd. 

n-+t ) tt: Heb. nd6atti ‘I have given’ ( *ndtanii. 

n+p ) pp: Heb. ’appi ‘my nose’ ( *’anpi (Acc. ’appu, Syr. ’appayya: 
Arab. ’anfu”, Eth. ’anf). 

n+s ) ss: Heb. hissil ‘he hath delivered’ ( *hinsil. 

r+k) kk: Heb. kikkdr ‘round weight, talent’ ( *karkar (Syr. kakra, 

SA KREKR). 

(It will be observed that in Hebrew consonantal assimilation 
affects particularly the alveolars, including the alveolar nasal.) 

§ 37. (ii) Vowels: 

a) ein an open syllable before e (of secondary development), as 
keleB ‘dog’ ( *kaleB ( *kalb (see §§ 121-2), and after d@ suche) da 
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by progressive assimilation, as Heb. ha’dres ‘the earth’, but ’eres 
(Acc. ’ersetu, Syr. ’ar‘d, Arab. ’ardu", SA ’RD, P-S ’ar6-). 

a ) 4 (written 2) before initial z of a following syllable, as Heb. gadt 
‘goat’ ( *gidi( *gadzu (Acc. gadiia, gadu, Syr. gadyd, Arab. gadyu”). 

d occasionally ) 6 before pharyngals and velars, e.g. Heb. nzBdhal 
‘troubled’ beside niBahdal; ’esséqah ‘let me kiss’ ( *’ansdqah (cf. 
’eBorah ‘let me pass through’ beside ’e‘barah). 

é ({ at) ) ey in open accented syllables when the following syllable 
contains d, as Heb. baéneyxa ‘thy sons’, but banéyxem ‘your sons’ 
(ef. Arab. banika, banikum). 


§ 38. The reduced vowels of the Heb. proclitics la, ba, ka, wa  *la, 
*bi, *ka, *ua are assimilated before pharyngals with hatégs to the 
full vowel corresponding to the particular hadtéo concerned, as Heb. 
la‘dzor ‘to help’ ( *la‘dzér ( *la‘azor (cf. lixt6B ‘to write’); bahdlixd6am 
‘in their goings’ ( *bahdlixd0dm ( *bahalikétam; ka’ dri ‘like a lion’ ¢ 
*ka’ drt ( *ka’art (cf. Acc. ’aria); we’éme@ ‘and truth’ ( wa’émeé ( 
*we’ Emeneb ( *yua’amanat (cf. Arab. ’amanatu”). 


D. DIssIMILATION 
VG i, §§ 83-96; KVG $§ 46-58; P §§ 134-43; O §§ 31-6, 64; B-L i, § 21; G-Bi 
20, b-c, 27, 

§ 39. Dissimilation is the reverse of assimilation, i.e. it is an 
effort to avoid repetition of the same sound or of two sounds of identi- 
cal type or position by substituting for one of the sounds in question 
another of similar type or position. Normally such substitution is 
progressive, although it may be regressive; and usually, though not 
invariably, it affects sounds which are not immediately contiguous. 


§ 40. (a) Consonants: 

b ) uw: Heb. kéxa6 ‘star’ ( *kabkab (Acc. kakkabu, Syr. kawxaBa, 
Arab. kawkabu", Eth. kékab, P-S *kabkab- [Mahri kebkib is 
probably a secondary restoration rather than a retention of the 
original type]). 

z ) d (before liquids): Heb. ndéar ‘vow’ beside ndzar (Acc. nazaru, 
Syr. nadar, Arab. nadara, P-S *nadar-; the P-S dissimilation 
would be d : 9). 

s ) §: Heb. sGhaq ‘laugh’ beside eoreal ery dahiqa, Syr. gahex by 
special Aram. dissimilation from *‘ahex, P-S *d6ahak-; Heb. q, 
as in Eth. sahaqa, is due to progressive assimilation, cf. § 35). 

L) n: Heb. ydlin ‘it will pass the night’: laylah ‘night’ (Ace. lildtu, 
Syr. lelyd, Arab. laylatu”, Eth. lélit, P-S *lazl-). 

lL) r: Heb. karbal ‘bemantle’ ( *kalbal (or r ) 1: *karbar? see § 64). 
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§ 41. Dissimilatory disappearance of consonants, with com- 
pensatory lengthening, is frequently found in reduplicated formations, 
as Heb. qgigalén ‘disgrace’, cf. Syr. qulqala ‘disgrace’; Heb. hdsdsarah 
‘clarion’ ( *hasarsarat; totaeah ‘frontlet between the eyes’ ( *taptapat 
(cf. also Heb. k0xG8, § 40). Similarly 7 and y disappear in Hebrew when 
immediately before the kindred 7 and 6, as Heb. saGa’im ‘gazelles’: 
sa6t (Acc. sabitu, Syr. taBzya, Arab. zabyu”, P-S *pabi-); Heb. na’60 
‘meadows’: nadwah. 

§ 42 (6b) Vowels: 

u ) 2 before 6: Heb. scbbéle@ ‘ear of grain’ ( *subbdla@ ( *Xunbult- 

(ef. Ace. Subultu, Arab. sunbulatu”). 

a )% before 6: Heb. hisén ‘outer, external’: his ‘the outside’. 

6 )7 before 6: Heb. risén ‘first’: rds ‘head’ (ef. § 44). 

du, a )% before 6: Heb. nixahé ‘before it’: ndxah ‘in front’; tixon 
‘middle’: tawex (t6x) ‘midst’; ) é after a: Heb. lalé ‘unless’ ¢ 
*la-lo (ef. Arab. lawld). 


E. ELIsIon 
[O 8§ 73-4; B-Li, § 25.] 
§ 43. In contact with vowels, ’, 7, u, and h, unless initial, tend to 
disappear, with contraction or compensatory lengthening of the 
vowels concerned. 


§ 44. 
a’a ) a: Heb. badd ‘devise’, Syr. badd, but Arab. bada’a. 


va) é: Heb. sadmé ‘be niet Acc. stimu, but Arab. zgamv’a, P-S 

*hamv a. 

’ disappears in doubly closed syllables, with compensatory 
lengthening, as Heb. rds ‘head’ ( *rag ¢ *ra’s (Acc. résu Syr. risa, but 
Arab. ra’su”, Eth. re’s, P-S *ra’s-; ef. Heb. plur. rastm ( *ra’asim); 
and also in final syllables, as Heb. Sdné0a ‘thou hast hated’, Syr 
sanayt, but Arab. sanv’ta. 


§ 45.4 
aia ) a: rae dan ‘judge’, Acc. danu, Syr. dan, Arab. dana, P-S 


*dana « *dazana (contrast impfs. Heb. yadin, Acc. ’zdin, Syr. 
nadin, Arab. yadinu, P-S *iadiinu); Heb. badxyah ‘weep’, Acc. 
baki, Syr. bayd, Arab. bakd, Eth. bakaya, P-S *baka ( *bakaia 
(contrast impfs. Heb. t7Bkeh, Acc. ’ibku, Spr. neBké, Arab. yabki, 
Eth. yebki, P-S *zabkizu). 

att ) Gt: Heb. sa8a’im ‘gazelles’ beside saBadyim ( *sabaz-im (cf. § 41). 

i ) i: Heb. yasim ‘he set’, Acc. ’2sim, Syr. nasim, Arab. yasimu, Eth. 
yesim, P-S *zaszimu. 


ie 
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§ 46. y. 
aya ) G: Heb. gam ‘stand’, Syr. gam, Arab. gama, Eth. goma (cf. Acc. 
kanu ‘exist, be firm’, Arab. kana), P-S *gdma ( *qayama (contrast 
impfs. Heb. ydqim, Syr. nagum, Arab. yaqumu, Eth. yegum, P-S 
*aquumu); Heb. dalah ‘draw water’, Acc. dali, Syr. dala, Arab. 
dala, Eth. dalawa, P-S *dala ( *dalaya (contrast impfs. Heb. 
*yidleh, Acc. *idlu, Syr. nedlé, Arab. yadlé, Eth. yedlu, P-S 
*adluyu). 
aya ) 6: Heb. qm ‘stand’ (inf. abs.) ( *gam ( *gaydm (cf. Heb. 
ka008, Arab. katabu”). 
ayi ) ati) €: Heb. gér ‘sojourner’, Syr. giyytr, Arab. garu”, Eth. ger, 
geyur, P-S *gayrr-. 
ya ) 6: Heb. maqdm ‘place’, Pun. (Plautus) macom, Arab. maqamu”, 
P-S *maqam- ( *maquam-. 
yu ) a: Heb. yaqim ‘he will stand’, Syr. naguém, Arab. yaqumu, Eth. 
yequm (cf. Ace. ’zktin, ‘he will exist’, Arab. yaktinu), P-S *zaquumu. 
§ 47. h is lost in suffixes after a, az, 7, u, e ( 2, and often after 
Sawa: Heb. qatalé ‘he killed him’ ( *qatal(a)-hi (Syr. qatleh, Arab. 
qatala-hu); Heb. gamalla(y)u% ‘his camels’, Syr. gamlaw(hi) (cf. Arab. 
gassabihi ‘of his executioners’) { *gamallai-hi; Heb. gataltim ‘T killed 
them’ ( *gatalti-him « *qatalti-humi (cf. Arab. qgataltu-hum); Heb. 
’GBi(w) ‘his father’ ( *’abi-ha (cf. Arab. ’abi-hz); Heb. yiqtalém ‘he will 
kill them’ ( *yzqtil(z)-him ( *iagqtul(u)-humi (ef. Arab. yagtulu-hum) ; 
Heb. bayyém ‘by day’ ( *ba-ha(z)-76m. 


F. HaPLoLoay 

[VGi, § 97; KVG § 59; P § 144; O §§ 70-3; B-Li, § 22; G-Bi, § 20 e.] 

§ 48. Haplology, the excision of one of two identical consonants 
closely following each other in the same word, as Gk. d&ugopets ¢ 
*augi-popevs, Lat. sémodius { *sémi-modius, Fr. idoldtre (Eng. 
idolater) { Lat. ¢dololatres ( Gk. ei6wdXod\GTpy7s, has no absolutely cer- 
tain occurrences in Hebrew, though it is found elsewhere in Semitic. 


G. METATHESIS 
[VG i, § 98; KVG § 60; P § 146; O § 75; B-Li, § 23; G-Bi, § 20 d.] 

§ 49. Metathesis is the transposition of sounds normally in 
contact, as Lat. vespa: OHGerm. wefsa, Eng. wasp; Mod. Gk. mpuxés: 
Gk. mixpés; Span. milagro: Lat. miraculum; Eng. griddle: Scottish 
girdle. 

§ 50. The ¢ of the reflexive verb, when combined with an initial 
sibilant of a verbal base (in Arab. also with d), underwent metathesis 
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(and assimilation; see § 35) even in P-S; Heb. ’estammeér ‘I shall keep 
myself from’ ( *’atsammir; yistabbél ‘it will drag itself along’ ( *yatsab- 
bil; yistaér ‘he shall storm against’ ( *yatsa‘‘ir; nistadddq ‘we shall 
justify ourselves’ ( *natsaddaq; Acc. ’ustakkan ‘make oneself’: sakdnu 
‘make’ (this metathesis carried throughout all verbs of the ’I¢ta‘al 
type [=Heb. Hiépa‘él] in Acc.); Syr. ’esta8i ‘be seized’ ( *’atsabi; 
’estaBar ‘be believed’ ( *’atsabar; ’ezdakkt ‘be justified’ ( *atzakki; 
estaleB ‘be crucified’ ( *’atsalzb; Arab. zzdagara ‘drive away’ ( *itzagara; 
istabaga ‘be dipped’ ( *itsabaga; idtaraba ‘be troubled’ ( *itdaraba 
(this metathesis in all Arab. verbs of the eighth form, whence zktataba 
( *itkataba). 

§ 51. Metathesis also occurs sporadically, instances in Hebrew 
being: salmah ‘mantle’ beside simlah (cf. Arab. Samlatu”); ta‘alah 
‘water-course’: Arab. tal‘atu”; rutdgas ‘grow fresh’: Syr. tarpdseda 
‘thin flesh’, Arab. tarfasa ‘be convalescent’; gdzar: gdraz ‘cut’, Arab. 
gazara, garaza, Syr. gazar, Eth. gazara; keseB: keBes ‘lamb’, Acc. kabsu, 
Arab. kabsu”; ‘dsam ‘shut the eyes’, Arab. gamada. 


H. Vocatic PROTHESIS AND EPENTHESIS 
[VG i, § 82; KVG § 45; P §§ 132-3; O §§ 65-9; Z § 22; W pp. 93-4; B-L i, § 20.] 


§ 52. Vocalic prothesis, illustrated by Vulgar Lat. escutwm, Span. 
escudo, Fr. écu: Lat. scutum, Ital. scudo ‘shield’ (cf. also MiSnaic 
isqutella ( Vulgar Lat. escutella ( Lat. scutella ‘dish’), is comparatively 
rare in Hebrew. It appears, however, in the perf., impv., and inf. of 
the Hiépa‘él and in the impv. and inf. of the Nig‘al (see §§ 321, 380), 
e.g. hidkattéB ( *itkattib (the h added by analogy with the Hig ‘il and 
Hog‘al; cf. §§ 321-3) ( *tkatttb ( *takattiba (cf. Arab. takattaba); 
hikkadép ( *inkatib ( *nkatib ( *nakatib (cf. Ace. naktib, Arab. inkatib). 
Here belong, further, such words as ’dziqqim ‘fetters’ beside zzqqim 
(cf. Aram. zaqaq ‘fetter’); ’dGa‘ba'ah ‘blister, boil’: Talm. be‘ba‘, Syr. 
ba‘bii'yd; ’ezrdq‘ ‘arm’ beside zardg‘ (Acc. zuri, Syr. dara‘ad, Arab. 
dira‘u", Eth. mazrd‘et, P-S *dira‘-): ’es‘adah ‘armlet’ beside sa‘déah; 
’argdz ‘coffer’: Arab. rigazatu"; ’esba‘ ‘finger’, Arab. ’isba‘u”, Eth. 
’asbd‘et, but Syr. seB‘a0d. 

§ 53. Vocalic epenthesis, as in Ital. beastmare {( OFr. blasmer 
(Mod. Fr. blémer) ‘blame’, or in vulgar Eng. wmberella, chiminey, oc- 
curs regularly in the second syllable of Heb. ‘soydlates’ (see §§ 121-4), 
as Heb. keleB ‘dog’, but kalbi ‘my dog’ (Ace. kalbu, Syr. kalba, Arab. 
kalbu”, Eth. kalb, P-S *kalb-); Heb. zéxer ‘remembrance’, but z7x7ri 
‘my remembrance’ (Acc. zikru, Arab. dikru, P-S *dikr-); Heb. 
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’dzen ‘ear’, but ’oznt ‘my ear’ (Acc. ’uenu, Syr. ’ednd, Arab. ’udnu”, 
Eth. ’ezn, P-S *wdn-). 

§ 54. Epenthetic a (pa@ah furtwwum) occurs in Hebrew before 
final ’, h, and h after any long vowel except 4, as ruah ‘spirit’, but 
rahi ‘my spirit’ (Syr. ruhd, Arab. rtihu”); zardq‘ ‘arm’, but zard% ‘my 
arm’ (Acc. zuri, Syr. dard‘d, Arab. dira‘u", P-S *Szrd‘-); gaBogh 
‘high’, but plur. gaBohim. 

§ se, At a much later period the epenthetic vowel was 2, u after 
a’, w’ respectively, and the first vowel ) a (under Aramaic influence?), 
e.g. P-S *&2’b- ‘wolf’ (Acc. zibu, Syr. diBa, Arab. di’bu”, Eth. ze’b) ) 
Heb. *zé’bu ) *z7’tb(u) ) *za’tb ) 2a’ é€B; P-S *mu’d- ‘abundance’ (Acc. 
mu’du) ) Heb. *mii’du ) *mwid(u) ) *ma’id ) ma’66. The type of Heb. 
daBas ‘honey’ (Acc. dispu [for the metathesis see § 51], Syr. deBsa, 
Arab. dib(i)su”, dubsu", SA DBS) may actually be Aramaic. The 
‘soyolation’ here was far younger than in the usual type of ‘soyélates’ 
such as Heb. melex. 

§ 56. In closed syllables az ) azz and au ) auu ) aye (usually 
written dye), as Heb. bayz@ ‘house’ beside const. bé0 (Acc. bitu, Syr. 
bayta, Arab. baytu”, Eth. bét, P-S *bazt-); Heb. mdweé ‘death’ beside 
const. m6@ (Acc. mitu, Syr. mawta, Arab. mawtu”, Eth. mot, P-S 
*maut-). 

$57. Many forms usually regarded as epenthetic and often 
marked with ddy és forte dirimens may be explained as survivals of an 
original vowel which normally suffered complete syncope as early as 
the Proto-Semitic period. Here, perhaps, belong, e.g., Heb. ‘znnaB éy 
‘grapes’ beside ‘éndB (Acc. ’inbu, Syr. ‘enbafa, Arab. ‘inabu”, P-S 
**inab-) ; miqqadds ‘sanctuary’ beside miqdd§ (i.e. *migqdds ( *miqdas « 
*miqadas); gassa0o0Gm ‘their bows’ beside gasd000 (Acc. gastu, Syr. 
gesta, Eth. gast, P-S *qast- ( *qasat-). 


I. GEMINATION AND SIMPLIFICATION 

[VGi, § 41 v-nn; KVG §9D; P § 48; Z § 14; B-L i, § 24; G-B i, § 24.) 

$58. (a) Gemination. Secondary gemination (geminations etymo- 
logically justified are not considered here) occurs when a short vowel 
plus a doubled consonant corresponds to a long vowel plus a single 
consonant. 

§ 59. To this category belong, notably, in Hebrew hd ‘the’ and 
mah ‘how! what?’ (see §§ 245, 252), as ham-meleyx ‘the king’ ( *ha-malk; 
mah-toB ‘how good! = *mat-t68 { *ma-tdb, as well as the impf. with 
‘waw consecutive’, as way-yixtd8 ‘and he wrote’ ( *ya-iaktub (cf. 
8§ 67, 79, 347-48, 350-53). 
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§ 60. Sporadic instances of such gemination are, with a, Heb. 
gamallim ‘camels’ beside gamal (but Acc. gammalu as contrasted with 
Syr. gamla, Arab. gamalu”, Eth. gamala); palaggah ‘stream’ beside 
peley ‘channel, canal’ (cf. Acc. palgu, Arab. falagu”, Eth. falag); 
mussaq ‘molten’ (const.) beside misdq; ’G4Baddén ‘destruction’ (cf. 
aPaddwyv, Rev. ix, 11) beside ’dBééah ‘thing lost’; with 7 (rare): Heb. 
issar ‘binding obligation’ (Syr. ’essdra) beside ’esarah ‘her bond’; with 
u (regularly in nouns): Heb. yullaéd ‘he was born’ beside yalaé ‘he 
begat’ (Arab. wulida, walada) ; ‘dmuqqah ‘profunda’ beside ‘dmég (ef. 
Arab. ‘amdgqatu” ‘depth’). 

§ 61. With pharyngals and r, which are never geminated in the 
Masoretic text, either a long vowel may be written instead of a short 
as compensation for lack of gemination; or a short vowel may be 
written with gemination implied (day és forte implicitum), as, on the 
one hand, Heb. bérax ‘bless’ ( *birrak ( *barraka (Arab. barraka); 
mé’én ‘refuse’ ( *mi’’in ( *ma’’ana; ’éhar ‘delay’ ( *’ihhar ( * ahhara 
(Arab. ’ahhara); on the other hand, Heb. ’ahér ‘another’ beside 
‘dhérim ( *ahhir; nthés ‘practice augury’ ( *nzhhis ( *nahhasa; bi‘ ér 
‘burn’ ( *bi‘‘ir ( *ba‘‘ara; ni’ és ‘contemn, spurn’ ( *nz’’7s ( *na’”’ asa; 
mthar ‘hasten’ ( *mihhar ( *mahhara. 

The Septuagint still shows gemination of r, as Téuoppa= 
’Amorah, Ddppa=Sarah (cf. Heb. sarar ‘rule’), Xappdav = Haran (cf. 
Arab. Harranu”). 

§ 62. Historically, it would appear that this gemination repre- 
sents a transition-stage, due to a strong stress-accent, from an original 
short to a tone-long vowel in Hebrew. It seems, moreover, to have 
formed part of the general shifting of Hebrew and Aramaic accentua- 
tion from the first to the last syllable; and was aided, in all probability, 
both by the fact that the stress-accent resulted in a drawl which 
lengthened the vowel upon which it rested, and also by the fact that 
one long vowel or consonant is equal in length of time of utterance to 
two short (e.g. dl=2+1=all=1+2=aal=1+1+1=3). The develop- 
ment of gamdal, gamallim ‘camel(s)’, for instance, would seem to have 
been: 3 

*gdmalu ) *gémmalu ) *gamalu ) *gamdlu ) *gamdllu ) *gamalu ) 
gamal 
*gdmalim ) *gémmalim ) *gamalim ) *gamdlim ) *gamdllim ) gam- 
allim ) gamallim 
The final stage of gamallim would have been *gamdlim, as in the 
regular Hebrew type of nahdstim ({ *nahassim?): nahdas ‘serpent(s)’. 
The coexistence of the Hebrew types gamallim and nahdasim, for which 
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no rule seems possible, appears due to inadvertent retention in the 
Masoretic text of the older beside the younger stage. (For the ac- 
centual problems involved, see § 76.) 

§ 63. (b) Simplification. Simplification of etymologically justified 
gemination is found especially either in final position, as Heb. raB 
‘great’ (Acc. rabu, Syr. raB, Arab. rabbu”, P-S *rabb-) beside plur. 
rabbim; or in unaccented syllables before sawa, as Heb. maBaqasim 
‘petentes’ ( *maBaqqasim { *mubagqisim beside sing. maBaqqées ( 
*mubagqis (cf. Arab. type mukattsbina, mukattibu”). 


J. INORGANIC CONSONANTS 
[VG i, § 39 b-e; KVG § 7 Aa; B-Li, §§ 21 e, 80 r, 82 y.] 

§ 64. The view has been advanced that the n in Heb. kamoni ‘like 
me’, Sildni ‘Shilonite’ beside Sild(h) ‘Shiloh’, Giloni ‘Gilonite’ beside 
Giloh ‘Giloh’, ’dhéranni@ ‘backwards’, gaddéranni@ ‘mournfully’ is 
‘euphonic’, being inserted to avoid the contact of two vowels. It ap- 
pears more probable, however, that the -ni of kéméni is the verbal 
pronominal suffix used instead of the nominal suffix 7 (see §§ 236, 238) 
to prevent hiatus, and the other instances of (n)n are nominal (or ad- 
jectival) formatives (cf. §§ 167-72?). The participle mayurbdal ‘be- 
mantled’, which has been regarded as possessing an inorganic r to 
escape gemination (( *mukubbalu), is more readily explicable as of the 
type kutbat (passive of kztbat, see § 316), found in mahuspds ‘flaked, 
scaled’, kurbal being dissimilated (cf. § 40) from *kulbal or *kurbar 
(cf. Acc. karballatu ‘head-covering’, Syr. karbdla6a ‘cock’s comb’). No 
indubitable examples of inorganic consonants seem quotable in 
Hebrew. 

K. Pausau Forms 
[VG@1, § 43 ¢, pk, go, rn-0; KVG § 11 ah eA, fA, ge; B-L i, §§ 13, 26 g-n; G-B 
i, § 29. 

§ 65. Influenced in the main by accent (cf. §§ 69-85), words in 
Semitic frequently assume one form when used in context with other 
words, and another form when standing immediately before a pause 
in the sentence in which they occur or at the end of a sentence. 

§$ 66. The ‘absolute case’ of the noun (§ 212-14) is, in reality, the 
pausal form, just as the ‘construct’ (§§ 77, 212-14) is a short con- 
text-form, as Heb. hd-’issah téBad-sexel ‘the woman (was) good-under- 
standing’ (i.e. good as to her understanding). Here, too, belongs the 
loss of final P-S ¢in fem. nouns in a and in the 3rd sing. fem. perf. (writ- 
ten h in Heb. and Arab.; see §§ 15, note 1, 179, 188, 375), as Heb. ’amah 
‘handmaid’, Acc. ’amtu, Syr. ’amd, Arab. ’amah, Eth. ’amat, P-S 
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* amat- (abs.) beside Heb. ’dma8, Acc. ‘amt, Syr.’amaé, Arab. ’amatu”, 
P-S *’amatu (const.). 

§ 67. In pausal forms an accented short vowel often becomes 
long, as Heb. saBa‘td ‘thou art full’ beside s@Ba'taé (Arab. Sabz‘ta); 
Samar ‘keep’ beside Samar (cf. Arab. samara), and so even contrary to 
etymology, as Heb. gdn ‘garden’ beside gan (Acc. gannatu, Syr. 
ganna0ad, Arab. gannatu”, Eth. ganat, P-S *gannat-). On the other 
hand, the short vowel is retained in the impf. with ‘wdw consecutive’ 
in the Nig‘al and Hig‘il of verbs in a, as Heb. way-yiggamal ‘and he 
was weaned’: yiggamél; way-yagges (with maqgéy) ‘and he brought 
near’: yaggés (juss.); cf. also such Qals as way-yéseB ‘and he sat’: 
y ésé€B; way-yamo# ‘and he died’: yamu0, yamo66; and also sporadically 
elsewhere. 

§ 68. In pausal forms of ‘soydlates’ ($§ 121-4), the older accent is 
retained as contrasted with the shifted stress in the context-forms, as 
Heb. pert ‘fruit’: part (cf. Ace. pir’u, Syr. pe’rad); holt ‘illness’: héli 
(ef. Acc. hala). 

L. AccENT 
[VG 1, §§ 42-3; KVG §§ 10-11; P § 49; Z § 26; B pp. 22, 38, 62-3, 81-2, 98, 113, 
1.27, 162-3; B-L i, §§ 12-13; G-B 1, §§ 21-2.] 

§ 69. Accent is governed either by pitch (musical accent) or by 
stress (expiratory accent), the former characterised by raising or 
lowering the pitch of the voice in pronouncing the syllable or syllables 
of a word, and the latter by the greater or less stress laid upon the 
syllables involved. The two are not of necessity mutually exclusive; 
the same language may (and often does) show both musical and 
expiratory accentuation, each on a different syllable, in the same 
word. Accent may, moreover, be either free, i.e. appearing now on one, 
now on another, syllable within the inflexion of a given word; or it 
may be fixed, i.e. restricted to the same syllable throughout such 
inflexion. Since words are not, generally speaking, isolated entities, 
but are commonly used in combination with other words to form 
sentences or clauses of sentences, the accent of one word very fre- 
quently affects that of the word or words connected with it by the 
speaker; and, finally, distinction must be drawn between the main, or 
primary, accent of a word or word-group (such primary accent not 
being necessarily the original, prehistoric accent) and the secondary, 
or subordinate, accent, which normally is influenced by purely 
rhythmical considerations. 

§ 70. In the absence of direct statements, of trustworthy tradi- 
tion, or of usage in living speech, it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
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determine the existence of pitch-accent in any language or language- 
group; but the presence of stress-accent may very frequently be traced, 
particularly by observation of vocalic modifications of various sorts, 
and especially by loss or reduction of a vowel after a stressed syllable, 
whereas vowels which are long either by nature or by position tend to 
attract stress. In the case of the Semitic languages, direct evidence is 
found only for stress-accent, yet it appears practically certain that 
pitch-accent coexisted. 

§ 71. In the historic period, it would seem, though much remains 
uncertain, that Accadian accented the last syllable, if long; but that, 
if this was short, it stressed the last syllable which was long either by 
nature or by position. In Canaanite, including both Hebrew and 
Aramaic, the prevailing stress was on the final syllable. Ethiopic 
shows a marked tendency to accent the antepenult. In Arabic the 
traditional stress is on the first long syllable from the end (or on 
the first syllable if the word contains only short vowels, excluding 
‘connective alif’, which is purely secondary in origin, as Arab. wktub 
as contrasted with Acc. kutub, Heb. ka868, Aram. ka#06, Eth. keteb, 
P-S *kutub; Arab. znkataba as contrasted with Acc. naktub(u), Heb. 
nixtaB, P-S *nakataba; cf. §§ 52, 377, 389-90). Arabic almost certainly 
represents conditions nearest to the final stage of Proto-Semitic 
(ef. § 12). The accent of a number of Semitic languages, such as 
Phoenician and South Arabic, is unknown; of most of them our 
knowledge is very imperfect, and in no ease is it derived from the 
periods when they flourished best. The forward shift of accent in 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ethiopic most probably arose independently 
in their respective linguistic areas. 

§ 72. In the earliest period of Proto-Semitic the accent seems to 
have fallen on the first syllable of the word-base both in nouns and in 
verbs, e.g. *gdmal- ‘camel’, *kdtaba ‘write’ (cf. §§ 62, 78). The original 
verb-accent on the first syllable is very clearly indicated in Hebrew 
verbs of the geminate medial type (see §§ 88, 409-13), as ya@‘dz ‘he 
will be strong’, ‘dzah ‘be strong!’ (Syr. ‘azz, Arab. ‘azza { *‘dzaza, but 
Acc. ’ezézu, Eth. ‘azaza; cf. Heb. ham ‘be hot’, Syr. ham, Arab. 
hamma, but also, on the analogy of ka0a8, Heb. kdgay ‘bend, be 
bowed’, Acc. kapdpu, Syr. kay, Arab. kaffa) ( *id-‘uzz ( *id-‘uz(u)z and 
*tz(u)e respectively (*a-‘uztiz and *‘uztiz would give in Heb. *ya‘dzéz 
and *‘dzéz). This accent was earlier than the Canaanite change of a 
to 6, which takes place only in stressed syllables, as Heb. ‘draré ‘they 
have laid bare’ ( *‘6rara ( *‘Grara ( *‘drra: 
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§ 73. Determinative prefixes were similarly stressed, as *md- 
katabu- ) *md-k(a)tabu- (Heb. mixtaG ‘writing’, Syr. maxtaBa, Arab. 
maktabu”; cf. Heb. mal’ax ‘messenger, angel’, Arab. mal’aku” ( 
*md-la’aku-); *1d-kutubu ) *id-k(a)tubu (Heb. yzxto8, Arab. yaktubu) ; 
*nd-kataba ) *nd-k(a)taba (Heb. nixtaB, Acc. naktub(u); Arab. inkataba 
implies a later *nkataba ( *na-kdtaba by analogy with kdtaba); *id-na- 
katibu ) *id-n(a)-katibu (Arab. yankatibu; Heb. yikka@éB « *ia-na- 
kattbu). 

§ 74. At a later period, Proto-Semitic tended to accent syllables 
which were long either by nature or by position, as *7d-qayamu ) 
*d-qumu (§ 46) ) *ta-qim (Heb. ydqtim, Arab. yagiimu); *kdtabta ) 
*katdbta (Heb. kaédéGta, Arab. katdbta). 

§ 75. Canaanite (and, independently, Ethiopic) developed a 
tendency to shift the stress-accent from the first syllable to the 
penultimate, with subsequent loss of a final short vowel, e.g. *kdtaba ) 
*katdba ) *katdb (Heb. kaéd6, Syr. ka0d8, but Arab. kdtaba), *gdémalu 
‘camel’ ) *gamdlu ) *gamdl (Heb. gamdal, Syr. gamdl, but Arab. 
gadmalu”). With the loss of this final, the stress now fell upon the last 
syllable except, notably, in verbs with personal endings in -fi, -td, -nu, 
-na (kd0dBti, kaddGia, kabdBni, tixt6Bnah), in nouns, verbs, and 
particles with suffixed personal pronouns (e.g. sapaééynu ‘our lips’, 
gatalttha ‘I killed him’, ‘aléyxem ‘to you’), in soydlates ($$ 121-24), 
e.g. kéle8 ‘dog’ ( *kdlb-, Acc. kalbu, Syr. kalba, Arab. kalbu”, Eth. 
kalb), and before the old accusative ending -d, preserved with the 
meaning ‘toward’ (§ 217), as ’drsah ‘toward the land’ (cf. Arab. 
’arda”). In Hebrew the secondary accent is on the pretonic syllable; 
in Aramaic, on the pre-pretonic. 

§ 76. The cause of the accent-shift in Hebrew, Aramaic, and 
Ethiopic is quite uncertain unless it was due to considerations of 
rhythm arising from ‘construct’ combinations. It would appear, how- 
ever, that in the Proto-Hebrew noun a short open vowel had already 
been lengthened by stress-accent before this shift occurred and be- 
fore the loss of final short syllables (§§ 62, 75), but before the change 
of P-S @ to 6 (§ 72). When the accent shifted, a short open vowel in 
the newly accented syllable was likewise lengthened, or else the 
consonant was lengthened by gemination (§ 62), though the latter 
phenomenon survives in relatively few instances, probably because 
gemination had other, and much more important, significations (cf: 
§§ 135-40, 312-15); and the short inflexional endings then disap- 
peared because of the stress on the preceding syllable (§ 75). 
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§ 77. The probable development of the accent of the Hebrew 
noun has been outlined in § 75. When, however, it was used in ‘con- 
struct’ position (cf. §§ 66, 212), it lost its own accent and, becoming 
proclitic, had only a secondary accent. Consequently, its initial vowel 
was reduced, if in an open syllable, to Sawa, while the second vowel, 
now standing in a doubly closed syllable with an accent merely 
secondary, was shortened, as *dabar ham-mélek ‘the word of the king’ 
(more strictly, ‘the king-word’) ultimately ( *ddbaru hd-mdlki ) Heb. 
daBar ham-mélex. Open vowels in syllables before the pretonic pri- 
mary accent are reduced to sawd, as Heb. daBdarim ‘words’ ( *dabarim ¢ 
*ddbarim; diBarey ham-mélex ‘the words of the king’ { *dabart ham- 
mélek ( *ddabart hé-mdlki. 

§ 78. In verbs, which, unlike nouns, are used for the most part as 
context forms (in combination with following nouns either as sub- 
jects or as objects), there are marked survivals, on the one hand, of an 
original stress on the first syllable; and there is evidence, on the other 
hand, that not only was their accent-system developed later than that 
of nouns, since their perfect shows the reduction of an open vowel to 
Sowa after an open vowel lengthened under an original accent (e.g. 
Heb. ka6aBii ( *kataba ( *kdtabi; cf. Arab. kdtaba), but also that their 
accent was not shifted until after the disappearance of inflexional 
endings in short vowels (cf. § 75). Thus one may explain such se- 
quences as P-S *qdtala hd-gdémala ‘he killed the camel’ ) *qattala ha- 
gdmmala ) *qatala ha-gamala ) *qatal ha-gamdla ) *qatal had-gamdlla ) 
*qatal had-gaméla ) Heb. gatal hag-gamal. 

§ 79. In the imperfect, on the contrary, the accent-shift, because 
of the lengthening of the second vowel, would seem to have taken 
place before the loss of the final short inflexional ending, but later 
than the change of accent-position in the noun, since in the imperfect 
an open vowel is reduced to sawd after an open vowel lengthened 
under the original accent—a phenomenon not found in the noun— 
thus, explaining the sequence *:dqutulu hd-gdémala ‘he will kill the 
camel’ ) *idqatulu hd-gamala ) *iaqatulu hd-gamdla ) *iagatulu ha- 
gamila ) *{aqatul ha-gamal ) Heb. yigtol hag-gamél. A trace of the 
original accent is preserved in the construction with ‘wadw consecu- 
tive’, as Heb. way-yéseB ‘and he sat’ beside y éséB (cf. § 67). 

§ 80. The chronological order of the accent-shift in Hebrew 
would seem to have been nouns, imperfects, and perfects (cf. also 
§§ 351, 353, 362). 

' § 81. The change of original 7 to a in unaccented doubly closed 
syllables (§ 21, note 3) in Hebrew, as ya0d6 ha-’éhel ‘tent-pin’ beside 
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yavées (cf. Arab. watidu”) shows that the case-terminations had dis- 
appeared in disyllabic (originally trisyllabic) nouns earlier than in 
monosyllabic (originally disyllabic), so that, as contrasted with const. 
y20a6, one finds const. ben, bin beside abs. bén ‘son’ (Acc. binu, Arab. 
ibnu”, SA BN, P-S *bin-). 

§ 82. Hebrew final syllables in -a@ are the result of secondary 
lengthening of a secondarily stressed syllaba anceps, since P-S @ ) Heb. 
6 (§ 15), e.g. Heb. ’attah ‘thou’ (masc.) ( *atid ( *dnta (ef. § 36) ¢ 
*dnta (see § 225); ’arsadh ‘toward the land’ (ef. Arab. ’arda”). 

§ 83. The treatment of original pretonic 7 varies, sometimes be- 
coming é and sometimes a. Thus one has Heb. ‘énd@ ‘grape’ (Arab. 
‘inabu”) « *inab- and hdmér ‘ass’ (Acc. ’iméru, Arab. himdru”) ¢ 
*himar- (pretonic wu ) a under like conditions, as Heb. bards ‘cypress, 
fir’ [Acc. burdsu], rahoB ‘broad open place’ [Arab. ruhab] ( *burdp, 
*ryuhdb-). The reason for the divergence of treatment seems due to the 
different length of vowels, 7 becoming @ before a tone-long in Hebrew, 
but a before an original long, with the result that at an earlier stage 
both types *‘znab- and *h(a)mar- had the same length of two morae, a 
long vowel being equivalent in time to two short (cf. § 62). 

§ 84. If the syllable with the main accent is preceded by three 
open syllables with originally short vowels, or by a closed syllable 
followed by two open syllables with originally short vowels, the first 
(if open) and third vowels ) a, but the second, now being in a semi- 
closed syllable, is retained, as *bdsarakém ‘your flesh’ (Arab. bdsaru- 
kum) ) *basdrakém ) bagdraxém; *mizbahaka& ‘thine altar’ (Arab. 
mddbahaka) ) mizbahdxa. 

§ 8s. The sentence-stress in Hebrew, as in Arabic, falls on the 
close, with the result that special phenomena are presented by pausal 
forms under accent (§§ 65-8). 


CHAPTER III 


MORPHOLOGY IN GENERAL 
[VG i, § 101; KVG § 63; P § 149; B pp. 10-11; B-Li, § 27; G-B uy, § 1.] 


A. BaAsEs 


§ 86. In Semitic, as in most other linguistic families, morphology 
affects three categories: nouns, pronouns, and verbs. Adjectives coin- 
cide, from the morphological point of view, with nouns; adverbs, 
conjunctions, and prepositions are stereotyped forms of nouns; inter- 
jections, in the strict sense of the term, e.g. Heb. ’ah ‘ah’, has ‘silence’, 
7 ‘woe!’, fall outside consideration here as having no inflexion. 

§ 87. Nouns and verbs are connected in that, for the most part, 
they are evolved from identical bases which are in themselves neither 
nominal nor verbal, and which possess only a fundamental meaning 
of the vaguest and most general type. By prefixing, affixing, or, 
much more rarely, infixing certain elements to these bases, they be- 
come nouns or verbs (Arab. malak-a malik-u"=Lat. rex [(*reg-s] 
reg-na-vi-t) ; and the meaning may further be modified by placing after 
such prefixed or before such affixed inflexion certain other elements, 
in themselves neither nominal nor verbal, called ‘determinants’ or 
‘formatives’ (§ 91; cf. Lat. can-o ‘sing’, can-t-o ‘sing loudly’, can-t-ill-o 
‘sing softly’, can-t-uri-o ‘chirp’, can-t-it-o ‘sing often’). If, then, one 
designates the base by B, the determinant by D, and the inflexion by 
I, one has the following formula for a word (W): 

CU) CD er Bea aya 

§ 88. In the historic period of Semitic, the great majority of 
bases appear as trisyllabic, e.g. *kataba, Heb. kd0a8, but a number, 
mostly very primitive, are disyllabic, such as *’abu- ‘father’ (Heb. 
GB), and there are even a few monosyllabic, notably *pu ‘mouth’, 
*6a ‘this’ (Heb. peh, zeh). In the earliest Proto-Semitic, trisyllabic 
and disyllabic bases probably existed side by side, but there seems to 
be some reason to believe that many trisyllabic bases were developed 
from earlier disyllabic by adding determinants whose meaning has 
utterly vanished (§ 91). Furthermore, the ‘geminate medial’ type of 
verbs ($$ 72, 409-13) is apparently an extension of a disyllabie base 
merely for the sake of conformity with the prevailing trisyllabic 
scheme (cf. Heb. bdlal ‘mix, confuse’: Arab. balla: Syr. balbel, P-S 
*bal(a)l- ( *balala- « *bala-la-). 
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§ 89. Pronominal bases differ from the nominal-verbal type in 
that they very rarely develop either nominal or verbal forms. 

§ oo. The question has frequently been raised whether nouns are 
derived from verbs, or verbs from nouns. There seems reason to hold 
that verbs are later than nouns in the general evolution of language 
(cf. § 80), and in many language-groups verbs are obviously nouns in 
origin.! So far as Semitic is concerned (and the same statement 
appears valid regarding Indo-European), however, it would seem that, 
apart from obvious deverbal nouns and denominative verbs, verbs 
and nouns developed from bases which were too general and vague in 
meaning to be either in reality. 


B. DETERMINANTS 
[S. T. H. Hurwitz, Root-Determinatives in Semitic Speech, New York, 1913.] 


§ 91. As in Indo-European, the problem of the determinant, 
which indubitably existed, is far from easy, and the one systematic 
treatment of the subject needs complete revision. The following 
examples, however, independently drawn, of disyllabic bases made 
trisyllabic by what appear to be determinants seem fairly certain: 
Heb. ’amal : mdlal ‘languish’ (./ML); Heb. gir : yay6r ‘dread, fear’: 
Arab. wagira (./GR); Heb. da’éB ‘become faint’ : dé8 ‘pine away’ 
(/DB); hadqah : hdqaq ‘cut in’ : Arab. haqqu” ‘crevice in ground’ 
(/HQ); Heb. ydraq : ragqaq ‘spit’ : Arab. rayyaga ‘moisten with 
spittle’ (.1/ RQ); ma’as ‘flow’ : mdsah, mdsas ‘melt, dissolve’ (./MS); 
Heb. ‘ur : ‘dradh ‘be exposed’ : ‘drar ‘strip oneself’? (./‘R); Heb. 
galal ‘roll’ : gil ‘circle, age’ : galgal ‘wheel’ (./GL); yd‘at ‘cover’ : 
‘atah ‘wrap oneself’ (./‘T'); Heb. ydsar : stir ‘form, fashion’ (./SR); 
biz : bazah ‘despise’ : Arab. bada’a (./ Bd); Heb. daxda; déyah ‘crush’ : 
dix : Arab. daka : dakka ‘pound, beat’ : Acc. daku (med. y) ‘kill’ 
(./DK); Heb. lis ‘scorn’ : Arab. lasd ‘insult’ (./LS); Heb. sts ‘peep, 
gaze’ : Arab. sa’sa’a ‘try to open eyes (puppy)’ (SS); Heb. sur 
‘saw’ : Arab. nasara, wasara (./SR); Heb. td‘a‘ ‘mock’ : Arab. 

1¢.¢. Libyco-Berber, Cushite, and Egyptian (Cohen, Systéme, § 9); African: 
Wolof (F. Miiller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, Vienna, 1876-88, I, ii, 97), 
Vei (I, ii, 153), Somrai (I, ii, 160), Kunama (III, i, 59), Hottentot (I, ii, 12, 15), 
Bushman (iv, 10); Asian: Ostyak (II, 1, 115-16; for Finno-Ugric generally, J. 
Szinnyei, Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, 2nd ed., pp. 119, 121-2, Leipzig, 
1922), Aleut (Miiller, IJ, i, 149), Tibeto-Burman (Linguistic Survey of India, 
ITI, i, 8, 27, 185, 192, 201, 209, 217, 308, 320, 376, 386, 456; III, ii, 17, Calcutta, 
1909, 1904), Dravidian (ib. IV, iv, 294, 415, Calcutta, 1906); North American: 
Aleut (Miiller, II, i, 173), Algonkin (II,i, 199); Central American: Chipanec 
(iv, 184); South American: Betoi-Yaruro (II, 1, 362), Kichua (II, i, 374), Lule 
(II, i, 410), Yahgan (iv, 214). Cf. in general Mier, I, i, 123-8; Vendryes, Langage, 
pp. 139-40 (Eng. transl. pp. 117-18). 
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nataga ‘calumniate’ (./7'G); Heb. hdlax ‘go, come’ : Arab. la’aka, 
‘alaka ‘send’ : ’alaka ‘transmit message’ (./LK); Heb. hala : halah 
‘be weak, ill’ : Arab. halla ‘diminish’ : nahala (./HL); Heb. karah : 
Arab. ’akara ‘dig’ (./KR); Heb. gdzaz ‘shear’ : gazah ‘cut, sever’ : 
Arab. gazza ‘shear’ : wagaza ‘cut (discourse) short’ (./GZ); Heb. 
haéaé ‘be shattered, dismayed’ : Arab. hata ‘be broken (by anger, 
fear)’ (./HT); Heb. ‘dsas ‘press, crush, tread down’ : Arab. wa‘asa 
‘trample’ (/‘S); Heb. dasa ‘sprout’ : Arab. disatu” ‘thick forest’ : 
wadasu” ‘first plants covering ground’ (./DS); Heb. sa@a : Arab. 
sa’aba ‘drink deep’ (./SB); Heb. l@at ‘cover’ : lat ‘enwrap’ : Arab. 
latta : lata ‘hide’ (./LT); Heb. s@ag ‘crush, trample’ : sdg ‘bruise’ : 
Arab. nasafa ‘break and scatter’ (/S8P); Heb. ’a@Baéd : Arab. badda 
‘perish’ (./BD); Heb. ’adnaq : n@aq ‘groan’ : Arab. naqga ‘croak, 
cluck, miau’ (./ NQ); Heb. yaBés ‘be dry’ : Arab. basbasu” ‘desert 
and uncultivated land’ (./BS); Heb. ydnagq ‘suck’ : Arab. naga ‘suck 
marrow from bone’ (1/ NQ); Heb. ydsaB ‘sit’: Arab. tabba ‘seat one- 
self firmly’ (./pB). 

§ 92. Similarity of meaning has caused many bases to undergo 
more or less modification.! Thus Heb. ’ax én ‘surely’ (cf. kén ‘so’) may 
derive its d from ’amén ‘verily’; P-S *‘agrab- ‘scorpion’ (Ace. ’agrabu, 
Heb. ‘agra8, Syr. ‘egaraBd, Arab. ‘agrabu", Eth. ‘agrab; cf. Arab. 
agara ‘wound’?) its b from such animal-names as *kalb- ‘dog’, *dubb- 
‘bear’, *652’b- ‘wolf’, etc. (Heb. keleB, doB, za’éB, etc.); Heb. ramas 
‘trample’, if for *rdgas (ef. Syr. ragas, Arab. rafasa ‘kick’), its m from 
rdmas ‘creep’; and Heb. ‘dsam ‘shut the eyes’, if for *‘dmas (cf. Syr. 
‘amas, Arab. gamada), may be influenced by ‘dtam ‘shut’ (Arab. 
'atama ‘contract, stop’). 


C. VocaLic ALTERNATION 


§ 93. Though the existence of this phenomenon in Semitic has 
been noticed only briefly hitherto (VG i, § 42 e-f), it appears to be 
much more important than has thus far been supposed. Its underlying 
principle is that vowels are retained under a stress-accent, are pro- 
longed under such accent if the vowel of the syllable immediately 
following disappears, are reduced (a diphthong in such case retaining 
only its second component) or disappear in an unstressed syllable. 
One has, accordingly, in Semitic five grades: prolonged (P), full (F), 
reduced (R), vanishing (V), and zero (Z), which appear as follows: 


1 For similar phenomena in I-E see H. Guntert, Uber Reimwortbildungen im 
Artschen und Aligriechischen, Heidelberg, 1914. 
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Vowel Diphthong 

P G, %, a Gi, ay 

F Ce ol aL, aU 
——_— 

R a at) t, au) u 

Vv tu 

Sha O p) 

Z 2 O 


§ 94. From this point of view, as § 97 shows, all forms of nouns 
and verbs in Semitic may be interpreted as various alternation-grades 
of a base type *ka(z/u)ta(z/u)b(a) ( *ka(ta/ua)ta(ia/ua)b(a), with the 
twenty-six theoretical possibilities of PP, PF, PR, PV, PZ, FP, FF 
....4R, ZV, ZZ 1, ZZ 2, of which twenty-one actually occur: PF, 
Petey POPE ER, BV, EZ, RP, RR, VP, VE, VR; VV, VZ, ZP, ZF, 
ZR, ZV, ZZ 1, ZZ 2. One may, however, explain *ka(ia/ua)ta(ia/ya)- 
b(a) as *katab(a) with the infixed determinants -za- or -wa- after the 
first or second syllable, or even after both (cf. the types of Heb. 
lis ‘scorn’ { P-S *lazasa, Heb. diix ‘crush’ ( P-S *dauaka; cf. §§$ 45, 46, 


91), whence 
*K . * ° 
Katayb \ _ FEZ of ‘ katazab 


*kataub *katayab 
*kaitab pe », }*kazatab 
*kautab \ Baicadad Nees 
*kartarb *kazatazab 
* * 

skayayo ( — FEPL” Ve etianab 
*kautaib *kayatajab 


§ 95. Excluding these infixed determinants as of secondary 
origin, the typical Semitic base is found to be represented by *qaial- 
with the six grades—all found in Arab. gatala ‘kill —PF qatala ‘fight’; 
FP gatalu” ‘weapon’; FF gatala ‘kill’; FZ qatlu” ‘act of killing’; ZP 
’a-qtalu” ‘enemies’; ZF ’a-qtala ‘expose to death’. 

§ 96. For bases of the type of P-S *xazac, xayac (where x and c 
stand for any consonant), one finds, from the bases *tazab- ‘good’, 
*Saiab- ‘hoary’, *daian- ‘judge’, *bazan- ‘son’, FF Heb. toB ‘good’ ¢ 
*tab- ( *taiab-, FZ Arab. saybu” ‘white hair’, RR Heb. din ‘judge- 
ment’ { *dajan-, ZZ 1 Heb. bin, ZZ 2 Arab. 2-bn ‘son’. 
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§ 97. The representation of these grades in Semitic would be as 
follows, examples of those actually found being given in parentheses: 

Base *ru-: P *xi- (Arab. fa ‘mouth)’, F *xu- (Arab. fu-mu” 
‘mouth’), R *xa- (Heb. peh ‘mouth’), Z *x- (Eth. ’a-f ‘mouth’). 

Base *xac-: P *xdc-, F *xac- (Arab. hamu”, Heb. haém ‘husband’s 
father’), R *xac- (Syr. hama ‘father-in-law’), Z *xc-. 

Base *xazac-: PP *xazdc-, PF *xdazac-, PR *xdzac-, PZ *xdic; FP 
*raidc, FF *xaiac- ) *xdc- (Acc. tabu, Heb. t08 ‘good’), FR *zxazac-, 
FZ *zaic- (Arab. Saybu” ‘white hair’); RP *xazdc-, RF *xajac-, RR 
*raiac- ) *xic- (Arab. dinu”, Heb. din ‘judgement’), RZ *xajc-; ZP 
*xiac-, ZF *xzac-, ZR *xyac-, ZZ 1 *xic- (Acc. binu, Heb. bén ‘son’), 
ZZ 2 *xc- (Arab. ’7-bnu” ‘son’). 

Base *xayac-: PP *xdudc-, PF *xadwac-, PR *xduac-, PZ *xduc-; 
FP *zraydc-, FF *xayac- ) *xac-, FR *xayac-, FZ *xayc- (Arab. tawru”, 
Heb. s6ér ‘bull’); RP *xaudc-, RF *xawac-, RR *xauac- ) *axtic- (Acc. 
Stimu, Heb. stim ‘garlic’), RZ *xauc-; ZP *xudc, ZF *xyac-, ZR *xyac-, 
ZZ 1 *xuc- (Ace. mutu, Heb. md@ ‘mortal’), ZZ 2 *xc-. 

Base *katab-: PP *katab-, PF *katab- (Arab. ‘dlamu”, Heb. ‘6lam 
‘long time’), PR *katab-, PZ *kdaib-; FP *katdb- (Acc. salému, Heb. 
Salom ‘peace’), FF *katab- (Arab. daganu”, Heb. zaqdn ‘chin, beard’), 
FR *katab-, FZ *katb- (Arab. kalbu”, Heb. keleB ‘dog’); RP *katab-, . 
RF *katab-, RR *katab-, RZ *katb-; ZP *ktab- (Arab. mi-emaru”, Heb. 
mi-zmor ‘melody’), ZF *ktab- (Arab. ma-l’aku”, Heb. ma-l’ak ‘mes- 
senger, angel’), ZR *ktab-, ZZ *ktb-. 

Base *katazb-: PP *katdib-, PF *kdtazb-, PR *katib- (Syr. kadrixa 
‘weaver’s beam’), PV *kdizb- (Acc. katelu, Heb. k60é8), PZ 1 *katab-, 
PZ 2 *katb-; FP *katazb-, FF *katazb-, FR *katib- (Arab. ’asiru”, Heb. 
’asir ‘captive’), FV *katib- (Arab. kabidu”, Heb. kaGéé ‘liver’), FZ x 
*katab-, FZ 2 *katb-; RP kataib-, RF *kataib-, RR *katib-, RV *katzb-, 
RZ 1 *katab-, RZ 2 *katb-; ZP *ktdib-, ZF *ktaib-, ZR *kttb- (Heb. 
ma-nginah ‘lampoon’), ZV *kteb- (Arab. ma-nsiku", Heb. ma-sséxah 
‘molten image’), ZZ 1 *ktab-, ZZ 2 *ktb-. 

Base *kataub-: PP *kdtdub-, PF *kdataub-, PR *katiéb- (Arab. 
rahtilu” ‘camel-saddle’), PV *kdtub-, PZ 1 *katab-, PZ 2 *katb-; FP 
*kataub, FF *katayb-, FR *katub- (Acc. batilu, Heb. ba6ulah ‘maiden’), 
FV *katub- (Heb. ’dsir ‘captured’), FZ 1 *katab-, FZ 2 *katb-; RP 
*katdyb-, RF *kataywb-, RR. *katib-, RV *katub-, RZ 1 *kateb, RZ 2 
*katb-; ZP *ktdub-, ZF *ktayb-, ZR *ktab- (Arab. ma-lbisu”, Heb. 
ma-lbus ‘raiment’), ZV *ktub- (Arab. ma-qburu” ‘grave’), ZZ 1 *ktab-, 
ZZ 2 *ktb-. 
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Base *kaztab-: PP *kaztab-, PF *kdztab-, PR *kaitab-, PZ *kaztb-; 
FP *kaztab- (Arab. haysdru” ‘lion’), FF *kaztab- (Arab. saydaqu” 
‘true’), FR *kaztab-, FZ *kaztb-; RP *kitab- (Arab. dirdbu” ‘striking’), 
RF *kitab-, RR *kitab-, RZ *kitb-; VP *kitdb- (Arab. himdru”, Heb. 
hdmor ‘ass’), VF *katab- (Arab. dila‘u”, Heb. séla‘ ‘rib’), VR *kztab-, 
VZ *kitb- (Acc. zikru, Heb. zéxer ‘remembrance’); ZP *katab-, ZF 
*katab-, ZR *katab-, ZZ 1 *katb-, ZZ 2 *ktb-. 

Base *kaytab-: PP *kaytab-, PF *kdyutab-, PR *kdutab-, PZ 
*kautb-; FP *kaytab- (Arab. tawrdbu” ‘dust’), FF *kawtab- (Arab. 
gawzalu", Heb. gozal ‘young of birds’), FR *kaytab-, FZ *kautb-; 
RP *kutdb-, RF *kitab-, RR *kitab-, RZ *kaib-; VP *kutab- (Ace. 
burdsu, Heb. bards ‘cypress, fir’), VF *kutab- (Arab. qutamu” ‘eater’), 
VR *kutab-, VZ *kutb- (Acc. ’uznu, Heb. ’dzen ‘ear’); ZP *katab-, ZF 
*katab-, ZR. *katab-, ZZ 1 *katb-, ZZ 2 *ktb-. 

Base *kaztazb-: PP *kaytazb-, PF *kdytarb-, PR *kaatib, PV *kditib-, 
PZ 1 *kditab-, PZ 2 *kdztb-; FP *kaitayb-, FF *kajtaib-, FR *kaztib, 
FV *kaitib-, FZ 1 *kaztab-, FZ 2 *kaztb-; RP *kitaib-, RF *kitaib-, RR 
*kitib-, RV *kitib-, RZ 1 *kitab-, RZ 2 *kitb-; VP *kitaib-, VF *kitaib-, 
VR *kitib- (Arab. kibiru” ‘great,’ Heb. gafir ‘lord’), VV *kitib- (Arab. 
“tbilu” ‘camel-herd’), VZ 1 *kitab-, VZ 2 *kitb-; ZP *katdzb-, ZF 
*kataib-, ZR. *katib-, ZV *katib-, ZZ 1 *katab-, ZZ 2 *ktb-. 

Base *kautaub: PP *kdutayb-, PF *kdutaub-, PR *kdutub-, PV 
*kautub-, PZ 1 *kdutab-, PZ 2 *kautb-; FP *kautdyub-, FF *kaytayb-, FR 
*kaytib-, FV *kaytub-, FZ 1 *kayutab-, FZ 2 *kautb-; RP *kutdub-, RF 
*kitaub-, RR kitub-, RV *kdtub-, RZ 1 *kutab-. RZ 2 *kitb-; VP 
*kutdub-, VF *kutayb-, VR *kutub- (Acc. rukusu, Heb. rayts ‘prop- 
erty’), VV *kutub- (Arab. gunubu” ‘strange’, Heb. sax6l ‘bereave- 
ment’), VZ 1 *kutab-, VZ 2 *kutb-; ZP *katdub-, ZF *kataub-, ZR 
*katub-, ZV *katub-, ZZ 1 *katab-, ZZ 2 *ktb-. 

Base *kaztawb-: PP *kdztdub-, PF *kdztayb-, PR *kajytub-, PV 
*kditub-, PZ 1 *kaitab-, PZ 2 kdatb-; FP *kaztayb-, FF *kaztayb-, FR 
*kaytab- (Arab. gaytilu” ‘thick darkness’), FV *kaztub-, FZ 1 *kaztab-, 
FZ 2 *kaitb-; RP *kitdyub-, RF *kitayb-, RR *kitub-, RV *kitub-, RZ 1 
*kitab-, RZ 2 *kitb-; VP *kitdub-, VF *kitayb-, VR *kitub- (Acc. 
sibubu ‘radiance’), VV *kitub- (Amarna kilubz, Heb. kaluB ‘basket, 
cage’), VZ 1 *kitab-, VZ 2 *kitb-; ZP *katdyb-, ZF *katayb-, ZR *katub-, 
ZV *katub-, ZZ 1 *katab-, ZZ 2 *ktb-. 

Base *kaytaib-: PP *kautayb-, PF *kdytazb-, PR *kaytib-, PV 
*kautib-, PZ 1 *kaytab-, PZ 2 *kdytb-; FP *kaytazb-, FF *kaytazb-, FR 
*kaytib-, FV *kaytib-, FZ 1 *kaytab-, FZ 2 *kaytb-; RP *kuidyb-, RF 
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*butajb-, RR *kitib-, RV *kutib-, RZ 1 *kiteb-, RZ 2 *kitb-; VP 
*kutaib-, VF *kutaib- (Arab. kulaybu” ‘little dog’), VR *kutib-, VV 
*kytib- (Arab. du’ilu” ‘jackal’), VZ 1 *kutab-, VZ 2 *kutb-; ZP *katazb-, 
ZF *kataib-, ZR *kotib-, ZV *katib-, ZZ x *ketab-, ZZ 2 *ktb-. 

1 In view of the facts that a = R of a, 1, u, but Z of ai, au, that 1, u = V of 
ai, au besides being their own F, and that 7, @ may be either R of a2, ay or their 
own P, 114 of these 268 theoretic possibilities are ambiguous, and of the remaining 
154, only 50 are here recorded, leaving 104 purely hypothetical, some of which 
(notably the grades in PP) are utterly impossible. To these may be added 26 


equally theoretical grades ZzP, etc., for *kaztab-, etc. (*ktab-, etc.), all of which are 
likewise ambiguous. 


CHAPTER IV 
NOUNS 


A. FORMATION 
[VG i, §§ 114-223; KVG §§ 75-113; P §§ 160-1; Z §$ 53; O 8§ 108-20; B p. 14; 
B-L i, § 61; G §§ 81-6.] 

§ 98. The great majority of Semitic noun-formations are repre- 
sented in Hebrew, and these Hebrew types may be classified as 
follows in logical order (the reverse of the traditional arrangement) 
from monosyllabic to disyllabic, trisyllabic, and other polysyllabic 
bases.} 

1. Bases Without Formatives 


a. Monosyllabic Bases 
S99. Type *xu-. P-S *pa- ‘mouth’, Acc. pu, Heb. peh, Arab. fa, 
Eth. ’af; P-S *da- ‘this’, Heb. zeh, Bib. Aram. da, Arab. di, Eth. ze. 


b. Disyllabic Bases 
1. With a Short Vowel 
§ 100. Type *xac-. P-S *ham- ‘father-in-law’, Acc. ’emu, Heb. 
ham, Syr. hama, Arab. hamu”, Eth. ham. 
§ ror. Type *xic-. P-S *sim- ‘name’, Acc. sumu, Heb. Sém, 
Phoen. SM, Syr. samd, Arab. ismu", Sab. SM, Eth. sem. 
§ 102. Type *xuc-. P-S *mut- ‘mortal, man’, Acc. mutu, Heb. 
mo@, Eth. met. 
2. With a Long Vowel 
§ 103. Type *xdc- ( *xaiac-, *xayuac- (§§ 45, 46, 96). P-S *tab- 
‘good’, Acc. tabu, Heb. 168, Syr. ta@a, Arab. tabu”. 
§ 104. Type *xic-. P-S *din- ‘judgement’, Heb. din, Syr. dina, 
Arab. dinu”. 
§ 105. Type *xtic-. P-S *pum- ‘garlic’, Acc. simu, Heb. sum, 
Syr. tumd, Arab. timu”, Eth. sémat. 


3. With a Diphthong 
§ 106. Type *xaic-. P-S *Sazb- ‘old age’, Acc. stbu, Heb. séy8, 
Syr. sayGad0d, Arab. Saybu”, Eth. scbat. 


1The bases here termed ‘disyllabic’ and ‘trisyllabic’ seem actually to have 
been such in the earliest times, but by the end of the Proto-Semitic period they 
had lost their final vowel, so that the historical forms imply *xac-, *katab-, etc., 
*raca-, *kataba-, etc., with the result that they are generally called ‘biliteral’ 
and ‘triliteral’. 
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§ 107. Type *xauc-. P-S *paur- ‘bull’, Acc. séru, Heb. s6r, Syr. 
tawrd, Arab. tawru”, Eth. sor (the entire group was almost certainly 
borrowed from I-E or ‘Mediterranean’; cf. EK. Boisacg, Dictonnaire 
étymologique de la langue grecque, p. 945, Paris, 1916). 


4. With Second Consonant Geminated 


§ 108. Type *xacc-. P-S *kapp- ‘palm of the hand, sole of the 
foot’, Acc. kappu, Heb. kag, Syr. kappa, Arab. kaffu"; P-S *saqq- 
‘sackcloth’, Acc. saqqu, Heb. saq, Syr. saggd, Eth. saq (Gk. loan-word 
OQKKOS). 

§ 109. Type *xicc-. P-S *sinn- ‘tooth’, Acc. sinnu, Heb. sinné 
‘his tooth’, Syr. sennd, Arab. sznnu”, Eth. sen. 

§ 110. Type *xucc-. P-S *kull- ‘all’, Acc. kullatu, Heb. kullé ‘all 

of him’, Syr. kul, Arab. kullu”, Eth. kel. 


5s. With Complete Reduplication of Base 


§i11. Type *xacrac-. P-S *kabkab- ‘star’ (§ 40), Acc. kakkabu, 
Heb. koyaG, Syr. kawxaPd, Arab. kawkabu”, Eth. kékab; P-S *lazlaz- 
‘night’ (§ 21, note 7), Acc. lilatu, Heb. laylah, Syr. lelyd, Arab. laylatu”, 
Eth. lélit. 

§ i112. Type *xacxtic-. P-S *baqbiq- ‘flask’, Heb. baqbiq, Arab. 
bagbagatu”. 

§ 113. Type *xucruc-. P-S *gulgul- ‘skull’, Acc. gulgullu, Heb. 
gulgdled (Gk. Todyo0a). 

§ 114. Type *xacdaic-. P-S *ard‘ir- ‘juniper’, Heb. ‘drd‘ér (cf. 
Arab. ‘ar‘aru”). 

§ r15. The types *xacruc- and *xacxdc- are too ambiguous to be 
considered here (cf. B-L i, § 61, g6, id). The types *ricxic-, *xicxic-, 
*rucaxic-, and *xucdxic- are found sporadically in other Semitic 
languages, as Arab. szlszlatu” ‘chain’, midmidu” ‘false’, sumasimun 
‘energetic’, guldgzlu” ‘bold’; and *xicaic-, *xicxac-, and *xicruc_ 


=v ¢ 


occur in Misnaic, as pilpél ‘pepper’, pispas ‘wicket’, qilgul ‘disorder’ 


c. Trisyllabic Bases 
1. With a Short Vowel in Both Syllables 
§ 116. Type *katab-. P-S *garab- ‘scab’, Acc. gardbu, Heb. 
garap, Syr. garaBad, Arab. garabu”; P-S *paras- ‘horse’, Heb. paras, 
Arab. farasu”, Eth. faras. 
$117. I'ype *katib-. P-S *kabid- ‘liver’, Acc. kabittu, Heb. 
kaBé6, Syr. kaBdd, Arab. kabidu”, Eth. kabd. 
$118. Type *katub-. P-S *‘asur- ‘decade’, Heb. ‘agsér (ef. for 
formation Acc. Samuhu ‘growing luxuriantly’, Arab. sakusw” ‘hard’). 
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§ 119. Type *kitab-. P-S *dila‘- ‘rib’, Ace. sélu, Heb. séla', 
Syr. ’el‘d, Arab. dila‘u”. 

§ 120. Type *kutub-. P-S *bukur- ‘first-born’, Acc. bukru, Heb. 
bax6r, Syr. buxrd; P-S *qubul- ‘front’, Heb. gaBdl ‘battering engine’, 
Arab. qubulu” ‘front’. (The type *kztub- is found in Amarna kilubi, 
Heb. kaluB ‘basket, cage’.) 


2. With a Short Vowel in the First Syllable, No Vowel in the Second 


§ 121. These nouns are the so-called soyélates of Hebrew, their 
development being, e.g. P-S *kalbu- ‘dog’ ) *kalb ) *kaleb ) Heb. kele. 
For the types represented by Heb. daBas ‘honey’, za’ é8 ‘wolf,’ and 
ma’ 06 ‘abundance’ see § 55. 

§ 122. Type *katb-. P-S *kalb- ‘dog’, Acc. kalbu, Heb. kelef, 
Syr. kalba, Arab. kalbu”, Eth. kalb. 

§ 123. Type *kitb-. P-S *dikr- ‘remembrance’, Acc. zikru, Heb. 
zéxer, Arab. dikru"; P-S *‘tgl- ‘calf’, Heb. ‘éyel, Syr. ‘eyla, Arab. 
“aglu”, Eth. ’eg"el. 

§ 124. Type *kutb-. P-S *udn-‘ear’, Acc. ’uwznu, Heb. ’dzen, Syr. 
’ednd, Arab. ’udnu”, Eth. ’ezn. 


3. With a Short Vowel in the First Syllable, a Long 
Vowel in the Second 

§ 125. Type *katab-. P-S *salam- ‘welfare’, Acc. Salamu, Heb. 
Salém, Syr. Salama, Arab. salému”, Eth. salam. 

§ 126. Type *katib-. P-S *'astr- ‘captive, Heb. ’dsir, Arab. 
‘asiru”; P-S *marir- ‘bitter’, Heb. mariri, Syr. marira, Eth. marir; 
P-S *sagir- ‘little’, Heb. sa‘tr, Syr. sa%ra, Arab. sagiru” (cf. also, for 
formation, Acc. talimu ‘brother’). 

§ 127. Type *katub-. P-S *batul- ‘maiden’, Acc. batulu, Heb. 
badulah, Syr. ba@ula, Arab. batilu”. 

§ 128. Type *kitab-. P-S *himdr- ‘ass’, Acc. ’iméru, Heb. 
hamor, Syr. hamard, Arab. himaru”. | 

§ 1290. Type *kutab-. P-S *burdp- ‘cypress, fir’, Acc. burasu, 
Heb. bards, Syr. bard6a (Gk. loan-word Bpaév); P-S *ruhab- ‘broad 
open place’, Heb. rah68, Arab. ruhdbu”. 

§ 130. Type *kutib-. P-S *rukids- ‘property’, Acc. rukisu, Heb. 
raxus. 

4. With a Long Vowel or Diphthong in the First Syllable, 

A Short Vowel in the Second 

§ 131. Type *kdtab-. P-S *‘dlam- ‘long time’, Heb. ‘dldm, Syr. 

‘alama, Arab. ‘dlamu”, Eth. ‘alam. 
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§ 132. Type *katib-. P-S *qdti- ‘killing’, Acc. qatilu, Heb. 
qotél, Syr. gatel, Arab. qatilu”, Eth. qatel. 

§ 133. Type *kaytab-. P-S *gayzal- ‘young of birds’, Heb. 
gozal, Arab. gawzalu” (Syr., with metathesis, zwylda). 

§ 134. The types *kztzb-, *kutab-, *kitub- (cf. Acc. sebubu ‘radi- 
ance’), *kitib-, *kituib- are too uncertain for consideration here (cf. 
VG i, §§ 121, 118, 139; B-Li, §§ 61 w’’’-y’”’, aB-dB, sa, t6). The type 
*kutaib- is found in Syr. ‘uzayld ‘gazelle’, Arab. kulaybu” ‘little dog’; 
*katib- in Syr. kdrixd ‘weaver’s beam’; *katub- in Syr. hdsdéa ‘sickel’, 
Arab. rdadhilu” ‘camel-saddle’; *kaztab- in Arab. saydaqu” ‘true’; 
*kaitab- in Arab. haysdru” ‘rending’; and *kaztub- in Arab. gaytilu” 
‘thick darkness’. 

s. With Geminated Middle Consonant 

§ 135. While nouns with geminated middle consonants are found 
in the Proto-Semitic period, they apparently arose in its later stages, 
were probably of secondary development, and were relatively unim- 
portant. Whether the earliest type was *kattab-, etc., or was *katataba- _ 
) *katataba- ) *kattab(a)-, etc., can scarcely be determined from the 
evidence accessible. 

§ 136. Type *kattab-. P-S *azial- ‘hart, stag’, Acc. ’ayalu, Heb. 
‘ayyGl, Syr. ’ayla, Arab. ’zyyalu”, Eth. hayyal. 

§ 137. Type *kattdb-. P-S *gabbdr- ‘strong’, Heb. gibbdr, Syr. 
gabbard, Arab. gabbdru” (cf., for formation, Acc. habbatu ‘robber’, 
Eth. ‘assdab ‘hireling’). 

§ 138. Type *kattib-. P-S *kabbir- ‘great’, Heb. kabbir, Syr. 
kabbira (cf., for formation, Acc. habbilu ‘bad’). 

§ 139. Type *katttb-. P-S *‘ammid- ‘pillar’, Heb. ‘amma, Syr. 
‘ammia (ef., for formation, Acc. passiru ‘bowl, dish’, Arab. farrtiqu”, 
‘timid’). 

$140. Type *kuttub-. P-S *quppud- ‘porcupine’, Heb. qippds, 
Syr. quppa6a; (ef., for formation, Acc. burrumu ‘woven variegatedly’). 


6. With Third Consonant Duplicated 

§ 141. This type, represented by *katbab-, etc., ( *katabab- ¢ 
*katababa, etc., obviously developed late in the Proto-Semitic period, 
primarily with an iterative or intensive meaning, and was distributed 
only sporadically, though found in all Semitic languages. 

§ 142. Type *katbab-. Heb. ra‘dndn ‘luxuriant’, Sa’dndn ‘secure’ 
(cf. Heb. ra‘an ‘be luxuriant’, sa’an ‘be at ease’, only in Pa‘lél [§ 317]). 

§ 143. Type *katbdb-. Heb. nahdldl ‘pasture’. 
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§ 144. Type *katbib-. Heb. sayrir ‘steady rain’ (cf., for forma- 
tion, Acc. namriru ‘brilliance’, Syr. zahrira ‘radiance’). 

§ 145. Type *katbub-. Heb. gaBndn ‘peak’. 

§ 146. Type *katbub-. Heb. na‘dsis ‘thorn-bush’ (cf., for forma- 
tion, Arab. sayhithatu” ‘old age’). 

§ 147. Type *kutbab-. Heb. ’umlal ‘feeble’ (cf. Heb. Pu'lal ’wmlal 
‘grow feeble’: ’amal ‘be weak’ and, for formation, Arab. duhlalu” 
‘intimacy’). 

§ 148. Type *katibab-. Heb. (late) ‘dmélal ‘feeble’. 


7. With Both Second and Third Consonants Duplicated 

§ 149. Type *katabtab-. Heb. yaraqraq ‘greenish’ (ef., for 
formation, Syr. salamlama ‘complete’, Arab. ‘arakraku” ‘strong’, 
Tigré hatamtam ‘babbling’). 

§ iso. Type *katabtib-. Heb. hdGarbiradh ‘stripe’ (ef., for 
formation, Syr. parahrihta ‘spark’, Tigré ‘ebelbal ‘scattered’). 

S151. Type *katibtib-. Heb. yavéhviyah (Mis. and Mas. yagéh- 
giyyGh) ‘pulchra’, (cf., for formation, Eth. hamalmil ‘green’). 

§ 152. The types *kattib-, *kattub-, *kuttdb-, *kuttub-, *kuttib-, 
*katabtub-, *katabtab- are too uncertain for consideration here (cf. 
VG 1, §§ 146, 147, 153, 145, 157, 174, 175; B-L 1, § O1 by-cy, dy, ad- 
bé, fy, uy-zy, nd, 06). The type *kztbadb- is found in Arab. temldlu” 
‘badly clothed’; *kztbib- in Acc. ’irnintu ‘strength’, Arab. zzhlilu” 
‘smooth’, Eth. kenfif ‘shore’; *kutbub- in Arab. dublulu” ‘intimacy’ ; 
*kutbab- in Arab. zuhlilu” ‘smooth’; and *kutubtub- in Tigrifia 
sewunwun ‘movement’. 

2. Bases With Formatives 
a. Bases With Preformatives 
1. With Preformative Vowel 

§ 153. Types *’aktab-, ’iktab-. P-S *’arba‘ ‘four’, Acc. ’arba’u, 
Heb. and Syr. ’arba‘, Arab. ’arba‘u”, Eth. ’arba'; P-S *’cpkal- ‘cluster’, 
Heb. ’eskol, Aram. ’7@kala, Arab. ’itkdlu”; Misnaic has also the type 
*aktub-, as ’asqugah ‘threshold’. 

§ 154. When forms with and without an initial vowel appear side 
by side, as Heb. ’esba‘ ‘finger’, Arab. ‘¢sba‘u”, Eth. ’asba’t, but Syr. 
seB‘26d, beside Bib. Aram. ’esba‘, or Heb. ’ezrdg‘ ‘arm’ beside zardq', 
such a vowel is merely prothetic (§ 52). 


2. With Preformative i 
§ 155. Types *jaktub-, *jaktab-. P-S *{ahmir- ‘roebuck’, Heb. 
yahmir, Syr. yahmira, Arab. yahmiru”; Heb. yishar ‘oil’. 
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3. With Preformatives S- and s- 


§ 156. In Hebrew apparently only in SalheBe@ ‘flame’ (Syr. 
Salhebbida) and saqa‘drirah ‘hollow, depression’ (very frequent in 
Acc., as sulputtum ‘ruin’), and possibly in Heb. sanwérim ‘sudden 
blindness’ (cf., for formation, Acc. sahlugtu ‘destruction’, Mis. 
sayalgal ‘round’). 

4. With Preformative m-! 

$157. Type *maktab-. P-S *mal’ak- ‘messenger’, Heb. mal’ax, 
Arab. mal’aku”, Eth. mal’ak; P-S *markab- ‘chariot’, Acc. narkabtu (n¢ 
m by dissimilation before the labial), Heb. merka6ah, Syr. markaBaea, 
Arab. markabu”; P-S *maskan- ‘dwelling-place’, Acc. maskanu, Heb. 
miskan, Syr. maskand, Arab. maskanu”. 

§ 158. Type *maktib-. Heb. margé‘ah ‘repose’, Arab. margi‘u”. 

§ iso. Type *maktib-. Heb. manginah ‘lampoon’ (cf., for forma- 
tion, Syr. magsi‘a ‘breach’). 

§ 160. Type *maktub-. Heb. malbiés ‘raiment’, Arab. malbtisu” 
(ef. also, for formation, Syr. maxsuld ‘offense’; this is the regular 
form of the passive participle of the kataba type in Arabic). 

§ 161. Type *miktab-. Heb. misqal ‘weight’, Arab. mitqdlu™. _ 

§ 162. The types *mzktab-, *maktub-, and *maktab- are too un- 
certain for discussion here (cf. VG i, §§ 197, 202, 199; B-Li, § 61 xe, 
ys, en). 

5. With Preformative t- 

§ 163. Type *taktab-. Heb. t6’am ‘twin’ ( *taw’am- (cf. § 21, 
note 23), Arab. taw’amu” (cf. Arab. wda@’ama ‘agree’); Heb. téyman 
‘south’, Syr. taymna (ef., for formation, Acc. tamharu ‘battle’, Eth. 
tayfan ‘young bull’). 

$164. Type *taktib-. Heb. tasbés ‘chequered work’ (cf., for 
formation, Acc. tasqirtu ‘falsehood’). 

$165. Type *taktab-. Heb. tamrir ‘bitterness’ (cf., for forma- 
tion, Syr. tahtairda ‘flattery’). | 

§ 166. The types *taktdb-, *takttb- (in Hebrew probably only in 
words borrowed from Aramaic), and *taktub- are too uncertain for 
discussion here (cf. VG i, §§ 206-7, 209; B-Li, § 61 vn, wn, rn). 


1 The view, expressed, e.g., in VG i, § 195, and B-Li, § 61, ue, that this m is 
from the pronoun *md ‘what?’ (cf. §§ 251-2; e.g. P-S *ma ’aqdma [bihi] ‘what he 
stands in’ ) *mdqdam ‘place,’ Heb. mdqém, Arab. magaému”) seems very dubious; the 
origin of the preformative is so obscure that it is at present best left undiscussed. 
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b. Bases With Afformatives 
1. With Afformative —an— 


§ 167. Type *katbdn-. Heb. gaéimén ‘eastern’ (cf., for forma- 
tion, Acc. sakranu ‘drunkard’, Arab. sakrénu”, Syr. garbdnd ‘leprous’). 

§ 168. Type *kitban-. Heb. hesbdn ‘reckoning’, Arab. hisbanu” 
(cf., for formation, Syr. betldnd ‘cessation’). 

§ 169. Type *kutbdn-. Heb. yirdn ‘advantage’, Syr. yuérand; 
Heb. hesrén ‘deficiency’, Syr. husrand (cf., for formation, Ace. 
dulhdnu ‘disturbance’, Arab. kufrdnu” ‘thanklessness’). 

§ 170. Type *kataban-. Heb. ra‘aG6n ‘hunger’ (cf., for formation, 
Acc. Sarragdnu ‘thief’, Syr. ’aBeéanda ‘destruction’, Arab. hadatanu” 
‘stroke of fate’). 

§ 171. Type *maktaban-. Heb. massa’dn ‘guile’ (cf., for forma- 
tion, Syr. ma‘barana ‘transit’). 


2. With Afformative —n— 


§ 172. Heb. sepporen ‘finger-nail’ (cf. Acc. supru, Syr. teyra, 
Arab. zufru”, Eth. sefr,* P-S pufr-). 


3. With Afformative —m-— 


§ 173. Heb. sadgam ‘moustache’ (ef. Acc. saptu ‘lip’, Heb. sdgah, 
Syr. segada, Arab. safatu”, and, for formation, Arab. sildaému” ‘hard’). 


4. With Afformative —l- 


§ i174. Heb. karmel ‘garden-land, garden-growth’ (cf. Heb. 
kerem, Syr. karma, Arab. karmu”, Eth. kerm ‘vine[-yard]’). That this 
group is borrowed from Indo-European (cf. VG i, § 223, 1) is by no 
means certain; it may be of pre-Semitic origin, and deformed by 
popular etymology. 

5. With Afformative —-ii-, —ai-— 

§ 175. These afformatives are found in all Semitic languages, 
-~j- and -dj- side by side in Accadian and Ethiopic, -d- alone in 
Aramaic, and -i7- alone in Hebrew and Arabic. They denote ‘con- 
nexion with’, ‘origin from’ in every conceivable sense, e.g. Heb. 
Sodri ‘Tyrian’ (Acc. surrdya), ‘Bri ‘Hebrew’ (cf. ‘aGar ‘cross over’), » 
gadmoni ‘eastern’ (cf. gadmén ‘eastern’), rayli ‘foot-soldier’ (cf. revel 
‘foot’), siv'dni ‘basilisk, adder’ (cf. sega‘ ‘basilisk, adder’). Compare, 
for formation, Syr. Daysendy ‘citizen of Daysin’, malkaya ‘royal’, 
Arab. Misriyu” ‘Egyptian’, magusiyu” ‘Magian’, samstyu” ‘solar’, 
Eth. nazdzi ‘comforter’, tafsdni ‘last’. 
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§ 176. Afformatives in -tn-,-0n-, -ayn-, -aym-, -ai-, -€-, -@-, -0- 
are too uncertain for discussion here (cf. B-L i, § 61, v6, di-gc); but 
note should be made of the formatives -6n, -dn, -ayizm (later confused 
with the dual [§ 206]), -6, -dm, -dm in place-names, as Heb. Somaron : 
Bib. Aram. Sdmarayin ‘Samaria’; Dodan : Doddayin (Septuagint 
Awbdim); ‘Eylin : ‘Hyn ‘Eylayim; Mayiddé : Mayiddin; ‘Eytam; 
Gida‘om (Septuagint T'edav). 


B. GENDER 
[VG i, §§ 224-7, ii, § 26; KVG § 114; P §§ 162-4; Z § 54; W pp. 131-9; O § 121; 
B-L i, § 62; G@ §§ 80, 122; Féghali-Cuny, Du genre grammatical en sémitique, 
Paris, 1924.] 

§ 177. The Semitic languages have, in the historical period, only 
two genders, ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’, which include, without 
reference to distinctions of sex, both animate (active) beings whether 
male or female, and inanimate (passive) things. In the most general 
terms, male animate (active) beings, or things which the primitive 
mind may so regard, are masculine; female animate (active) beings, or 
things (passive) which the primitive mind may consider female, and 
things inactive or inanimate (whether by primitive or by modern 
standards), as well as abstracts, collectives, diminutives, and pejora- 
tives, are feminine. 

§ 178. In the older period of Semitic, many ‘masculine’ (i.e. 
active) nouns show no distinction of form for male and female beings, 
e.g. P-S *abu- ‘father’, Acc. ’abu, Heb. ’a6, Syr. ’aBa, Arab. ’abu”, 
Eth. ’ab; P-S *uwmm- ‘mother’, Acc. ’wmmu, Heb. ’ém, Syr. ’emma, 
Arab. ’ummu”, Eth. ’em; P-S *himdr- ‘ass’, Acc. iméru, Heb. hdmar, 
Syr. hamard, Arab. himaru”; P-S *atdn- ‘she-ass’, Acc. ’atdnu, Heb. 
'a06n, Syr. ’attdnd, Arab. ’atdnu”; (cf. also Arab. hamilu” ‘pregnant’, 
nahidu” ‘with swelling breasts’, ‘agirw” ‘sterile’ [but Heb. ‘agar, 
‘dqarah}). 

$179. Side by side with the nouns denoting male beings (or 
those regarded as males), there appeared, as early as the Proto- 
Semitic period, a special characteristic for nouns denoting female 
beings (or those regarded as female)—the determinant -(a)t-, as P-S 
*bin-t- ‘daughter’, Acc. bintu, Heb. baé ((*bint-), Arab. bintu” beside 
P-S *bzn- ‘son’, Acc. binu, Heb. bén, Arab. ibnu”; P-S *’amat- ‘female 
slave’, Acc. ’amtu, Heb. ’dmaé (const.), Syr. ’amaé (const.), Arab. 
'amatu”, Eth. ’amat; P-S *Sarrat- ‘rival-wife’, Acc. serretu, Heb. 
sarah, Syr. ‘arra6a, Arab. darratu”; and this becomes the regular way 
of distinguishing between masculine and feminine, as Heb. par 
‘steer’, padrah ‘heifer’; sar ‘prince’, sarah ‘princess’; M 6’a67 ‘Moabite’, 
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Mo’aBryyah ‘Moabitess’; ‘elem ‘young man’, ‘almah ‘young woman’; 
toB ‘bonus’, t6Gah ‘bona’ (cf. Acc. bél ‘god’, bélitu ‘goddess’; Syr. 
malka ‘king’, malka@a ‘queen’; bis ‘malus’, bistad ‘mala’; Arab. maliku 
‘king’, malikatu” ‘queen’; ‘azimu” ‘magnus’, ‘aztmatu” ‘magna’; Eth. 
negus ‘king’, negest ‘queen’; lehiq ‘old man’, leheqt ‘old woman’). 

§ 180. The names of things inanimate or inactive (passive) from 
the primitive point of view, though grammatically feminine in 
Semitic, frequently show no difference in form from the terms for 
animate (active) beings, whether male or female. Such grammatical 
feminines are represented by Heb. kzkkar ‘round weight, talent,’ sagdn 
‘north’, here8 ‘sword’ (cf. Arab. harbatu” ‘dart, javelin’; Syr. harbd is 
generally masc., rarely fem.), ’dzen ‘ear’, neges ‘breath, soul’. 

§ 181. Nouns of this category sometimes vary between masculine 
and feminine, as Heb. derex ‘way, road’, lasén ‘tongue’ (Acc. lisdnu, 
Syr. lessand, Arab. lisdnu”, Eth. lesan), Semes ‘sun’ (P-S *sams-, Ace. 
Samsu, Syr. semsa, Arab. samsu” [dissimilated from *samsu”; cf. 
S$ 39-40]; Acc. and Aram. only masc., Arab. only fem.); Arab. 
batnu” ‘belly’ (Heb. beten only fem.), apni ‘liver’ (Heb. kaGé6 
only masc.); Syr. sahrad ‘moon’. The ‘feminine sign’ is found in 
such words as Heb. gadérah ‘wall’ beside masc. gadér (cf. Arab. 
gadru”, gidaru”), guigdle@ ‘skull’ (but Acc. gulgullu). Such instances 
of apparent instability may be due to a divergence of point of view, 
the same word being regarded now as ‘animate’ (‘active, masculine’), 
now as ‘inanimate’ (‘inactive, passive, fem.’ = ‘neuter’).! 

§ 182. Abstract nouns normally have the ‘feminine sign’, as Heb. 
nagamah ‘vengeance’ beside masc. ndqgdm (cf. fem. Syr. nagamada, 
Arab. niqgmatu”), ‘ezrah ‘help’ beside mase. ‘ézer (cf. Syr. fem. ‘edara6a 
beside masc. ‘edrd), toBah ‘welfare’, gdlah ‘exile(s)’. 

§ 183. Diminutives, which include pejoratives, have the ‘feminine 
sign’, as Heb. malinah ‘hut’ : malon ‘lodging-place, inn, khan’; 
yonegeO ‘twig’ : yonéeg ‘sapling’; kippah ‘frond, branch’ : kag ‘palm of 
the hand’ (cf. Syr. kappaéa ‘bowl’); ’zsseh ‘offering made by fire’ : ’ és 
‘fire’ (ef. Acc. isdtu ‘fever’, Syr. ’essa0a, Eth. ’esdt). Here, too, probably 
belong the names of weak or timid living creatures, apparently as 
being considered ‘passive’ rather than ‘active’, e.g. Heb. ’arneBed 
‘hare’ (Syr. ’arnaBa, Arab. ’arnabu”, both generally fem., though 
occasionally masc.), yondh ‘dove’ (Syr. yawnd usually fem.; cf., 
without ‘feminine sign’, Syr. neqyd ‘sheep’). 

1The primitive Indo-European views on gender seem equally applicable to 


Semitic; cf. A. Meillet, ‘La Catégorie du genre et les conceptions indo-européennes’ 
in his Linguistique historique et linguistique générale, 2nd ed., Paris, 1926, pp. 211-29. 
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§ 184. Collectives, which are often difficult to distinguish from 
abstracts, and which are frequently equivalent to plurals (see § 193), 
appear without ‘signs’ as (a) both masc. and fem., (6) masc., (c) fem., 
and with ‘signs’ as (d) fem. To the type (a) belong Heb. ’6ni ‘ships, 
fleet’, bagdr ‘cattle’ (Arab. bagaru”, cf. also bagaratu” ‘single head of 
cattle’; Syr. bagrd is fem. only); to (b) (the great majority in Heb.) 
Heb. béser ‘sour grapes’ (Arab. busru”), bar ‘beasts, cattle’, ziz 
‘moving creatures’ (cf. Acc. zizdnu ‘reptiles’), ‘do ‘flying creatures’ 
(Syr. ‘awed), ‘ayzt ‘bird(s) of prey’, qimmdoé ‘thistles, nettles’, rexes 
‘steeds’, remes ‘creeping creatures’, Seres ‘swarming creatures’ (Syr. 
Sersa ‘reptiles’); to (c) Heb. s’dn ‘small cattle’, segardég‘ ‘frogs’; to 
(d) Heb. bo’sah ‘stinking weeds’, bahémah ‘beast(s)’, dayah ‘fish’ col- 
lectively as contrasted with day ‘a single fish’, ‘d8uddah ‘servants’ as 
contrasted with ‘eGed ‘servant’, sar‘ah ‘hornets’. 

§ 18s. Particular interest attaches, in this connexion, to the 
Semitic nomina unitatis, which, with the ‘feminine sign’,' indicate a 
single specimen of the class denoted by the corresponding ‘masculine’ 
noun, e.g. Heb. ’dniyydah ‘ship’: ’6ni ‘ships, fleet’; sa‘drah ‘single hair’ : 
§é‘ar ‘hair’ collectively (so also Arab. sa‘lalratu” : Sa‘lalru”); Sirah 
‘single song’ : sir ‘song, poem’; laG énéh ‘brick’ (Arab. labinatu” ‘single 
brick’ : labinu” ‘brick’ collectively); daBdrah ‘bee’ (cf. Arab. dibru” 
‘swarm of bees’); namadlah ‘ant’ (Arab. namlatu” ‘single ant’ : namlu” 
‘ant’ collectively); cf. also Arab. battatw” ‘one drake or duck’ : battu” 
‘duck’ collectively; dahabatu” ‘piece of gold’ : dahabu” ‘gold’. 

§ 186. In all these four categories the ‘feminine’ would seem to 
have denoted originally not a being regarded by the primitive mind 
as female, but an inanimate or passive thing, not merely inactive in 
itself, but also quite too vague and general (‘abstract’ perhaps sug- 
gests too high a grade of mental development) to possess activity; the 
‘masculine’, on the contrary, was everywhere considered as animate 
and active. For other ‘feminine’ formatives in -d@’u-, -d-, -é-, -2-, -a-, 
whose occurrence in Hebrew is not wholly free from doubt, see VG 
and B-L, loce. citt. | 

§ 187. While the various Semitic languages show, even in their 
earliest historical periods, a confusion in gender which doubtless 
existed in at least the later strata of Proto-Semitic, it would seem that 
the majority of ‘masculines’ and ‘feminines’ fall into the two cate- 
gories of ‘animate’ and ‘inanimate’ (or ‘active’ and ‘passive’) in so far 

1 It is possible, however, that this -t is not the ‘feminine sign,’ but the de- 
monstrative and determinant particle -t- (cf. § 255, note), so that, e.g., Arab. 


dahabatu" would primarily have meant ‘that (particular piece of) gold’ as con- 
trasted with dahabu” ‘gold (generally speaking)’. 
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as ‘masculine’ and ‘feminine’ do not connote beings respectively male 
and female. One may further have ground for supposing that the 
‘feminine’, when not referring to objects actually female or so con- 
sidered in primitive thought, may have absorbed the functions of a 
still earlier ‘inanimate’ or ‘neuter’ (‘passive’) gender. It is particularly 
interesting—and justly suggestive—to observe in this connexion that 
Indo-European likewise shows a close affinity between the neuter 
plural in a collective sense and the feminine singular: both end in -a 
for -o- and -d-stems (neuter and fem. respectively also in -a—; cf. 
for neuters Vedic yuga, Old Church Slav. zga ‘yokes’: Latin czugd, 
Greek O@pa ‘gifts’); the neuter plural is occasionally used as a 
collective singular (cf. Iliad xx, 268: ypvoos yap éptxaxe, d@pa 
@eoto); and in Greek, the older Avesta, and (very rarely) in the Rig- 
Veda a neuter plural subject takes a verb in the singular. Indeed, it 
was the resemblance between the Semitic ‘broken plural’, in form and 
function a singular ‘feminine’ noun (see § 193), and the -d@ of the Indo- 
European feminine singular and neuter plural which led to the formu- 
lation of the view now generally held by Indo-Europeanists regarding 
the origin of the ‘feminine’ declension in their group of languages;} 
and it may also be observed that in Romance the disappearance of 
the Latin neuter has caused many neuter plurals to become feminine 
singulars, as Lat. folza ) Ital. foglia, Fr. feuzlle, Span. hoja, etc.” 

§ 188. Returning to Semitic, one may suggest—though proof 
can thus far scarcely be alleged—that the ‘feminine’ -i- was originally 
a sign, not of a true animate, active feminine, but of an inanimate, 
passive neuter; and that the sign of such neuters was transferred to 
words denoting female beings because passivity is characteristic of 
the female as contrasted with the activity of the male. When it was 
felt necessary to distinguish females from males (notably in ad- 
jectives), the old ‘passive’ inanimate (neuter) sign was extended to 
serve as a grammatical characteristic for true feminines, with the 
result that the new true animate feminine completely usurped the 
functions of the old inanimate neuter, whose original nature was 
entirely forgotten, surviving only as a ‘grammatical feminine’. 


§ 189. The question may also be raised whether the -a- which, 
with -t-, characterises the Semitic feminine, may not have been 
originally identical with that of the accusative (‘passive’) singular of 
the ‘masculine’ (‘active’) gender (§§ 199, 206), the later nominative 

1 See especially J. Schmidt, Die Pluralbildungen der indogermanischen Neutra, 
pp. 10-11, 22-3, Weimar, 1889. 
2W. Meyer-Liibke, Grammaire des langues romanes, ii, Paris, 1890-1905, § 54. 
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and genitive ‘passive’ being added on the analogy of the ‘active’ gen- 
der, precisely as seems to have been the procedure in Indo-European.! 
The characteristic -at- was carried over into the dual, and in the 
plural it was lengthened to -di-, probably on the analogy of the 
masculine (mase. acc. sing. -a : fem. acc. sing. -at=masc. acc. plur. 
-a[na]: fem. ace. plur. -dt). It is noteworthy, finally, in view of the 
fact that the ‘broken plural’ of Semitic is really a collective singular 
(§ 193), that the feminine plural is inflected as a singular (-dtu, -dtz, 
-dta as contrasted with the masce. -a[na], -i[na], -d[na]; for the inflexions 
see §§ 201-2). 

§ 190. For the Semitic system of genders the following scheme 
may, accordingly, be drawn: 


Animate Inanimate 
Masculine, Feminine Neuter 
Active case sing. -U —— (-at-u) 
Passive case sing. -a -at-a 
Active case dual -au(nt) (-at-au|nz]) 
Passive case dual -G(nt) -at-d(nt) 
Active case plur. -t(na) —— (-dt-u) 
Passive case plur. -d(na) -dt-a 
C. NUMBER 


[VG 1, §§ 228-44; KVG $§ 115-16; P §§ 165-9; Z $55; W pp. 145-52; O §§ 122-5; 
B-L i, § 63; G §§ 87-8, 123-4.] 

§ 191. In the historic period, Semitic has three numbers: singular, 
dual, and plural. Adjectives, however, possess no dual, and the pro- 
noun shows it only in the second and third persons in Arabic (§ 226). 

§ 192. The singular denotes either (a) a single being or thing or 
(b) a group of beings or things regarded collectively, as (a) P-S *zad- 
‘hand’, Acc. tdu, Heb. yaé, Syr. ’i6a, Arab. yadu”, Eth. ’ed; (b) Heb. 
baqgar ‘cattle’, Syr. bagrd, Arab. bagaru”; Acc. zizdnu ‘reptiles’, Heb. 
ziz ‘moving creatures’. 

§ 193. The collective singular readily develops into a psycho- 
logical plural, a phenomenon particularly frequent in South Semitic 
(North and South Arab., Eth.) as the so-called ‘broken plural’, 
which is treated grammatically as a feminine singular (§§ 187, 180) 
and normally takes its verb in the feminine singular (unless referring 
to distinctly male beings), not in any form of the plural. As matter 


1C. C. Uhlenbeck, ‘Agens und Patiens im Kasussystem der indogermanischen 
Sprachen’, in Indogermanische Forschungen, xii (1901), 170-1. 
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of fact, the ‘broken plural’ is not, in origin, a plural at all, but is 
really a collective singular. 


§ 194. The following list gives the most certain words of this type 
in Heb.: ’éSer “pinions’ (’eGrah ‘pinion’), ’éydz ‘nuts’ (Arab. gawzu” 
‘nuts’, gawzatu” ‘nut’), ’dzén ‘implements’, ’Ghi ‘reeds’, ’6ni ‘ships, 
fleet’ Coniyyah ‘ship’), ’asstr ‘prisoners’, bo’séh ‘stinking weeds’, 
bahémah ‘beast(s)’, bdser ‘sour grapes’ (Arab. busru”), ba‘ir ‘beasts, 
cattle’, bdqdr ‘cattle’ (Arab. bagaru”, but bagaratu” ‘single head of 
cattle’), dim‘ah ‘tears’, ziz ‘moving things’, tag ‘children’, ‘dBuddah 
‘servants’, ‘dg ‘flying creatures’, ‘ayit ‘bird(s) of prey’, ‘dra ‘steppe- 
dwellers’, pol ‘beans’, s’6n ‘small cattle’ (also sdneh), stppér ‘bird(s)’, 
sagardéa’ ‘frogs’, sir‘ah ‘hornets’, qimmds ‘thistles, nettles’, rahit 
‘rafters, boards’(?), rexe8 ‘chariots’, rexes ‘steeds’, remes ‘creeping 
things’, Seres ‘swarming things’. From Accadian one may cite zizdnu 
‘reptiles’, and from Syriac hemra ‘asses’ (sing. hamdrd), quryG ‘cities’ 
(sing. gari0a). 

§ 195. In Arabic and Ethiopic the ‘broken plural’ is developed to 
such degree that it usurps in great measure the true plural of dis- 
tribution. In other words, the original concept of a collective singular 
has here tended increasingly to disappear, its primary connotation 
being replaced by a pluralistic and distributive force.! 


§ 196. The dual denotes two beings or things, as Acc. ’idan, Heb. 
yaoayim, Bib. Aram. yadayin, Syr. ’sdayyd, Arab. yaddni, Eth. ’edé 
‘two hands’. Except in Arabic, the dual tends to disappear in favour 
of the plural? and to be used, where it survives at all, to denote ob- 
jects which occur normally only in pairs, as Acc. ’wzndn ‘two ears’, 
nan ‘two eyes’, Saptan ‘two lips’, birkdn ‘two knees’ (Heb. ’oznayim, 
‘éynayim, sapdabayim, birkayim), Heb. sanayim ‘two’, kappayim ‘two 
palms of the hands or soles of the feet’, raylayim ‘two feet’, nahustayim 
‘brazen fetters’, na‘dlayim ‘pair of sandals’, garnayim ‘two horns’, 
kandgayim ‘two wings’, masiltayim ‘cymbals’, melqahayim ‘tongs, 
snuffers’, mdzanayim ‘balance’ (§ 44); Syr. safeyn ‘two se’ahs’ (Heb. 
sdbayim), tareyn ‘two’, mabeyn ‘two hundred’ (Heb. md@ayim), ‘esrin 
‘twenty’ (Acc. ’esrd, Heb. ‘esrim, Arab. ‘isrina, Eth. ‘esrad, P-S 
*Srd-, dual of *‘asr- ‘ten’); Eth. hag"é ‘two hips’, dédé ‘door’ ¢ 

1 Wright, Grammar, i, §§ 304-6. I-E knows the same phenomenon of a collec- 
tive singular with plural force, as Gk. &s yacav 4 wdAnbis (Iliad ii, 278), Lat. 
omnis Graecia . . . decoravere (Cato apud Aulus Gellius III, vii, 19), Goth. setun 
bi ina manager ‘éxabnro repi aitov dbxdos’ (Mark iii, 32), Eng. His Mayjesty’s 
Government are. 


2 The same statement holds true of I-E, cf. A. Cuny, Le Nombre duel en Grec, 
pp. 67 sqq., Paris, 1906. 
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*daddé ( *dalté (Heb. dald6ayim, i.e. the two leaves of the door). The 
dual may even be used in collections of pairs, as Heb. kol birkayim 
‘all knees’, sé8 kandgayim ‘six wings’, sib‘ah ‘éynayim ‘seven eyes’. 

§ 197. The plural denotes more than two beings or things re- 
garded, primarily, as taken distributively, collectivity being ex- 
pressed originally, as noted in §§ 192, 193, 195, by the singular, as 
Arab. ‘abdina ‘slaves’ individually (‘servi’) as contrasted with ‘abtdu” 
‘slaves’ collectively (‘servitium’), e.g. Acc. r2sué ‘heads’ (Heb. rasim), 
tla, ’ildni ‘gods’, salmanu ‘pictures’; Heb. saddigim ‘righteous men’, 
zaxarim ‘males’, kasagim ‘pieces of silver’;! Syr. talmiéin ‘disciples’, 
‘i6in ‘festivals’; Arab. sdriquna ‘thieves’, ‘alamtina ‘worlds’; Eth. 
gasisdn ‘priests’. 

§ 198. The plural may also be expressed by reduplication, as 
Hebrew pigiyyd0 ‘cutting edges’ beside pzryyd0, mémé ‘water’ beside 
mayim; Syr. hadhaddné ‘certain ones’, daqdagé ‘little ones’; Arab. 
gasaqisatu” ‘priests’. 


D. DECLENSION 
[V Gi, §§ 245-8, 1, §§ 30-4, 154-73, 184-8, 197-212, 225-9; K VG $§ 117-19; P §§ 170- 
9; Z §$ 56-7; W pp. 139-52; O §§ 126-32; B pp. 14-15, 19; B-Li, §§ 64-65; G §§ 89- 
QI, 125-30.] 

$199. The Semitic languages, as exemplified by Early Ac- 
cadian and Classical Arabic, possessed three cases, nominative, 
genitive (‘adnominal’), and accusative, characterised by -u, -2, and -a 
respectively, as Acc. sarru, Sarrz, Sarra ‘rex, regis, regem’, Arab. ‘abdu, 
‘abdi, ‘abda ‘servus, servi, servum’. 

§ 200. The dual inserts -a- before the case-ending, which, unless 
followed by another word, is extended by adding -nz; and the plural 
is formed by lengthening the case-ending of the singular, with an 
extension, unless followed by another word, in -na (§ 213). The 
origin of all these inflexions is wholly obscure (for attempted ex- 
planations ef.,; eg., VG i, §§ 245 a, 244, 242; B-Li, $§ 65 b, 63 c, e, h), 

§ 201. The Proto-Semitic system of case-endings would seem to 
have been: 


Sing. Dual. Plur. 
Nom. -U -a-u(ni) ) -au(nz) -ti(na) 
Gen. -1 -a-i(nt) ) -at(nt) -2(na) 
Ace. -a -a-a(nt) ) -d(nt) -a(na) 


_-Y¥Y= 


1 Heb. plurals of the type of kasdévim, sagdrim ‘books’, qdéas8im ‘sanctuaries’ 
from ‘saydlate’ singulars kesey, séyer, qgode8 (ef. §§ 121-4) instead of *kaspim, 
*seprim, *qudsim seem due rather to the analogy of daBdrim, etc., than to be 
‘broken plurals’ of the types *katab-, *kitab-, *kutab-. 


a, 
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§ 202. In the feminine, the system is somewhat different (cf. 
§ 189): 


Sing. Dual Plur. 

Nom. -at-u -at-a-u(nt) ) -atau(nt) ~dt-u 

~ Gen. -al-1 ~-at-a-i(nt) ) -atai(nz) -at-7 
Ace. -at-a -at-a-a(nt) ) -atad(nt) -dt-a 


§ 203. In the historical period this scheme is profoundly modified 
in the masculine (for the feminine see § 189). As regards the singular, 
only Early Accadian and Classical Arabic have retained the old 
differentiation of cases. In later Accadian the case-endings indeed 
survive, but in utter confusion; in Hebrew, Aramaic, and Ethiopic 
they appear (save for certain exceptions discussed in §§ 217-18, 220, 
222) only in the singular before affixed pronouns with no seeming 
consciousness of their original values, with the result that the singular 
shows but one form in the majority of Semitic languages. 

§ 204. In the dual the primitive nominative seems to have dis- 
appeared, and to have been replaced in Accadian and Arabic by the 
accusative, while the other dialects, including Modern Arabic, have 
extended the genitive to include the old nominative and accusative. 

§ 205. In the plural, Accadian and Classical Arabic have re- 
tained the nominative, but have made the genitive a general oblique 
plural case; Ethiopic employs the accusative as the general plural; 
Hebrew, Aramaic, and Modern Arabic make the Proto-Semitic 
genitive do duty for all three original cases. 

§ 206. The case-endings of the chief Semitic languages may be 
tabulated as follows for the masculine: 


Acc. Heb. Aram. Arab. Eth. 
Nom. Sing. -u —— —— -U ——— 
Genin)” -1 —— —— -1 —— 
inCe. -a ——~ a -a —— 
Nom. Dual — -d(n) -G(nt) 
Grenis, .).'?’ ? -ayum -eyn, -ayin, -in ; 7 
Acc. a fain) (-ayin), -éy \ ay (nt) 
Nom. Plur. -t, -anu -ti(na) 
Gen. E {ani _¢ ym (-in), -€y< -in, -ay 3 oa) -Gin 
Ace. 


§ 207. The reason for -m- in the Hebrew (also Phoenician and 
Amarna Tablets) dual and plural instead of -n-, as in the other 
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Semitic dialects, is uncertain. It may be due to the analogy of the 
second person perfect masculine plural of the verb (e.g. Heb. ka@aBtem, 
Arab. katabtum), or of the masculine plural pronouns of the second 
and third persons (e.g. Heb. ’attem, -kem, hém, -hem; Arab. ’antum|u], 
-kum|u], humlu]); or m and n may be of independent origin, but 
similar or identical in meaning. 

§ 208. The older ending -ayzn, -tn is also found (in addition to 
frequent Aramaisms in later portions of the Old Testament) in Heb. 
middin ‘carpets’, S26dnin ‘Sidonians’, rdsin ‘runners’, etc. (cf. Mesa 
Inscription MLK N ‘kings’, etc.). 

§ 209. The -é-y of the Hebrew construct plural (§§ 212, 214) is 
probably due to analogy with the dual. 

§ 210. The direct object is frequently indicated, especially when 
some obscurity might otherwise be caused or (particularly in Arabic) 
in connexion with prepositions, by a particle which appears in the 
following forms: Acc. ydti, Heb. ’é6 (with nouns), ’6@ (with pronouns), 
Punic yth, Syr. yaéa (cf. laya6eh ‘sibi ipsi’), Arab. ’7yyd, Eth. kiyd. 
The origin of this particle is much disputed. According to Praetorius 
(ZDMG lv [1901], 369-70), the basal form *’atz ) *’at ) Heb. 760, 
whereas in a closed syllable *’atz ) *’at ) *’2t ) *’e0, whence ’é0 was de- 
veloped by analogy with 760; B-L (i, § 81 j’-l’), on the other hand, 
suggest that ’66 arises from *’atz, the first singular perfect of * ata 
‘come’, and ’é6 from the corresponding imperative *’7éz. 

§ 211. Apparently ’69 ( *dywah and ’é6 ( *aiah stand to each other 
in the same relation as Heb. dis, dis ‘tread, thresh’, kar, kir ‘furnace’, 
sim, sim ‘put, place’, him, him ‘make noise’ (§ 404), etc. They both 
seem to be cognate with Syr. yd0a ‘essence, being, self’, with a weaken- 
ing of meaning first to a demonstrative (cf. §§ 241-6 and the de- 
velopment of Heb. neges ‘soul’ ) ‘ipse’), and then to a mere accusatival 
sign analogous to the use of Bib. Aram. di, Syr. da, Acc. Sa ‘that’ as a 
genitival exponent (e.g. Bib. Aram. saméh di-’élahd ‘his name, that 
of God’ ) ‘the name of God’). Like Heb. ’dser (cf. § 247), these words 
are ‘empty’, i.e. originally semantemes possessed of a complete 
signification of their own, they have become simply morphemes, 
quasi-inflexional particles.! | 

§ 212. Semitic nouns (and adjectives) show a twofold mode of 
inflexion according to whether (a) the noun (or adjective) in question 
is unlimited by another noun or by a pronoun (‘casus absolutus’), or 

1Cf. VGi, § 106; ii, §§ 212, 215 (for the use of da, etc., §§ 164-7). For a dis- 


cussion of ‘full’ and ‘empty’ words—a terminology borrowed from Chinese gram- 
mar—cf. Vendryes, Langage 98-100, 196-203 (Eng. transl. 83-4, 164-70). 
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whether (6) it is so limited (‘casus constructus’). When thus limited, 
the construct loses its accent in favour of the limiting noun and has 
only a secondary accent (see § 77), the complex of limited and limit- 
ing word becoming, in reality, a quasi-compound, e.g. Heb. ‘7ssah 
toBah ‘a good woman’, ’2ssah t6Gaé léBaB ‘a woman good as to heart, 
a good-hearted woman’, daG@dr ‘a word’, daBar han-ndafi ‘the word of 
the prophet, the prophet-word’, melex ‘king’, malki ‘my king’. 

§ 213. Only the dual and plural, however, show a difference of 
endings between the absolute and construct. The absolute shows -nz 
in the masculine and feminine dual, and -na in the masculine plural, 
which do not appear in the construct (§ 200). The general evidence 
of linguistics would imply that the longer form, the absolute, was the 
earlier. 

§ 214. The difference between the absolute and construct cases 
in the historic Sem. languages may be tabulated as shown on page 58. 

§ 215. Proto-Semitic distinguished in the singular (and feminine 
plural) between an indeterminate and a determinate noun by append- 
ing to the former -m (-n in Arab.), as Acc. sarrum : Sarr, Arab. malikun: 
maliku ‘a king : a particular king’.! This ‘mimation’ is perhaps present 
in a few words in other Semitic languages, as Heb. hinnam ‘freely’, 
réygam ‘emptily’, ’umndm, ’omnam ‘verily’, yomam (Syr. “imama) ‘by 
day’, silsdm ‘day before yesterday’, pif’6m ‘suddenly’, Eth. gésam 
‘tomorrow’. 

§ 216. As already noted (§ 203), the case-endings of the singular 
have disappeared in Hebrew, Aramaic, (Modern Arabic,) and Ethiopic, 
except for a few survivals, particularly in connexion with personal 
pronouns affixed to the noun and the verb (§§ 221, 367-8, 373-4). 

§ 217. The accusative singular survives in Hebrew and Judaeo- 
Aramaic in the sense of (a) ‘place toward which” and (6) ‘place where’, 
as Heb. ’arsdh ‘earthwards’, BaGelah ‘to Babylon’, midbarah ‘toward 
(at) the desert’, sagdnadh ‘northward’, ham-mizbéhah ‘on the altar’, 
and even, by analogy, in the plural, as sémaymah ‘heavenward’, 
Kasdiméh ‘unto the Chaldaeans’, miy-yamim yamimah ‘from time to 
time’, and in the construct, as mizrahah has-semes ‘toward the sun- 
rising, toward the east’; Judaeo-Aram. tahtah ‘beneath’, tammah 
‘there’. 

§ 218. In a very few words (all proper names) the old nomina- 
tive and genitive case-endings seem to have survived in Hebrew, 


1 Whether this ‘mimation’ is derived from md ‘some’ (cf. § 252), as is supposed - 
by VGi, § 246 C, a; B-Li, § 65 y, seems very uncertain. 


2 The same usage is found in I-E; ef. Brugmann, Grundriss, II, ui, § 525. 
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though any feeling for distinction of case appears to have been for- 
gotten, e.g. Pani’él (‘[Having] the face of God’) beside Pan?’ él, 
Hdmital (‘T. is [my] husband’s father’ ; Qoré) beside Hamital (Kooi). 

§ 219. In connexion with these first components one must note 
that throughout Semitic their pre-forms have their singular case- 
endings in long (not short) vowels: *’abu, *ahu, *hamu, *pi, etc., 
apparently to make the very rare monosyllabic base (§ 99) conform 
to the usual disyllabie type. 

§ 220. In such Hebrew constructions as the wdéw and y66 com- 
paginis, e.g. band Sippor ‘son of Sippor’ (later, when the original 
meaning of the 6 was forgotten, used with the feminine, as hay66- 
‘eres ‘beast of earth’, ma‘yand-mayim ‘spring of water’), Sdxani saneh 
‘dweller in a thorn-bush’, bani ’d06n6 ‘his ass’s colt’ (also with the 
feminine, as ‘al-diBra6i malki-sedeq ‘after the order of Melchizedek’), 
the 6 andi probably represent pronouns of the 3rd singular masculine 
and feminine (§ 236), i here being dialectic in Hebrew (cf. Phoen. 
‘abdi ‘his servant’). 

§ 221. Before affixed personal pronouns the old case-endings of 
the singular may survive in Hebrew, Aramaic, Egyptian (also Syro- 
Palestinian) Arabic, and Ethiopic, as given in the table on page 59.! 

In the dual and plural, the construct ending is employed 
throughout. 

§ 222. Besides the cases already considered, Proto-Semitie ap- 
parently had a locative in -v, of which traces survive in Acc. Sépii’a 
‘at my feet, rzttd’a ‘in my fingers’, Syr. kaddu ‘sufficiently, enough’, 
Arab. fawqu ‘above’, tahtu (Eth. tahti) ‘beneath’, qablu ‘previously’, 
ba‘du ‘afterward’, Eth. la‘lué ‘above’, qadimué ‘aforetime’, dda@’emi 
‘however,’ and perhaps, with ‘mimation’ (§ 215), Heb. szlsém ‘day 
before yesterday’, pz6’6m ‘suddenly’ (cf. Eth. temalem ‘yesterday), 
without it yahdaw ‘together’.? 

1 B-L i, §§ 29 f’-h’; 65 e-d, deny that these are case-endings, regarding them, 
rather, as svarabhakti-vowels introduced for phonetic reasons. For the Proto- 
Semitic forms of the affixed pronouns see §§ 236, 240. 

2So VGi, § 245 h, 56; B-Li, § 65 z-b’, however, regard the first two Hebrew 


words as dialectic for -dm (affixed pronoun of the 3rd plural masculine), and the 
third as a plural with an affixed pronoun of the 3rd singular masculine. 


CHAPTER V 
PRONOUNS 


§ 223. Pronouns form a category distinct from those of nouns 
and verbs in that their bases are wholly unlike those which may de- 
velop into either nouns or verbs (§ 87); and, unlike nouns and verbs, 
they are uninflected in Semitic. Whether the pronouns have been 
evolved from exclamatory particles, as is sometimes maintained, 
seems highly doubtful; but it would appear that they served as 
inflexional prefixes and suffixes for the verb (§ 239). 


A. PERSONAL PRONOUNS 


§ 224. In Semitic, personal pronouns assume different forms ac- 
cording to their employment either (a) as independent (used only as 
subjects), or (b) as affixed as enclitics (in genitival relation to nouns 
[§ 221] or in objectival relation to verbs [§$$367-8, 373-4] and certain 
particles). The two classes of independent and affixed pronouns have 
scarcely any etymological connexions except in the third persons, 
which were originally demonstrative (§ 246), not personal, in character. 


1. Independent Personal Pronouns 
[VGi, § 104, 11, §§ 149- 53; sae § 66; P § 150; Z §§ ee W pp. 98-106; O §§ 76-80; 
. 7-8; 'B-L i 11 $'28:5'G§ 32.] 

§ 22s. Historically Sek independent pronouns appear in the chief 
Semitic languages, together with their implied forms in Proto-Semitic, 
as shown on page 62. 

§ 226. Dual pronouns appear only in Classical (not Modern) 
Arabic, where they show no distinctions of gender and seem to be 
secondary formations from the plural (2nd com. ’antwmd, 3rd com. 
humda). 

§ 227. For Hebrew the following developments from the Proto- 
Semitic forms deserve consideration. rst sing. com.: P-S *and ) ’dnit 
with @ instead of *@ probably through Aramaic influence, and with 7 
by analogy with the affixed form -(n)7 (§ 236); in the older form 
'anoxi ( *anaki, *u )7 by like analogy. ) 

§ 228. 2nd sing. masc.: ’att ( *’anta appears thrice in the Bible. 

§ 229. 2nd sing. fem.: the older form ‘atti ( *’anti appears seven 
times in Kofi€. 

§ 230. 3rd sing. and plur. fem.: as in Aramaic and Arabic, P-5 
initial § has been replaced, according to the conventional explanation, 
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by A through analogy with the masculine, whereas in Accadian the 
masculine h has been replaced by s through analogy with the feminine.! 

§ 231. 1st plur. com.: the older form nahna occurs only five 
times, being Se transformed to ’dnahni by analogy with the 
sing. dnt. 

§ 232. 2nd plur. masc.: ’attem ( *antimti ( *antumii owes its e 
(instead of 6, %, as in Aramaic) to analogy with the fem. 

§ 233. 2nd plur. fem.: ’attén (only once) and ’atténdh (four 
times) are evolved from *antinna and *’antinnaé respectively. 

§ 234. 3rd plur. masc.: as in the corresponding pronoun of the 
and plur., hém(mah) owes its vocalism to the corresponding feminine. 

§ 235. 3rd plur. fem.: hén and hénnah (for the initial h see § 230) 
are regarded as evolved from *sinna and *sinnd respectively. 


2. Affixed Personal Pronouns 
[VG i, §§ 105-6, ii, S any 213- 153 KVG § 67; P 8 151; Z § 29; W pp. 94-8; 
O §§ 81-6; B p. 8; B-Li, § 29; G § 33.1 

§ 236. Historically the affixed pronouns appear in the chief Se- 
mitic languages, together with their implied forms in Proto-Semitie, 
as shown on page 64. 

§ 237. For Hebrew the following developments from the Proto- 
Semitic forms deserve consideration. The substitution of h for § in 
the 3rd sing. and plur. fem., like the é of the 2nd and zrd plur. masc., 
is due to the same analogy as that found in the corresponding in- 
dependent forms (§§ 230, 232, 234), while -na instead of *-nd in the 
rst plur. com. is the result of analogy with the corresponding inde- 
pendent form (§ 231). 

§ 238. In the 1st sing. com., *-(z)za is the affixed form employed 
with nouns and particles, and *-nzza that used with verbs. The -n- 
of the latter has been explained as parasitic (cf. § 64, and Heb. kamoni 
‘like me’, kamoniu ‘like us’), but is more probably based on analogy 
with the plur. *-nd. 

§ 239. The following table shows the relations of the true per- 
sonal pronouns (i.e. of the first and second persons) to the personal 

1Jt seems more probable, however, that Proto-Semitic originally had two 
distinct bases for this number, one in § and the other in h, of which Accadian chose 
the former, and all the rest the latter, while Mahri retains both (he ‘he’, se ‘she’; 
plurals hem, sen). For this hypothesis the author is indebted to the acute sug- 
gestion of his pupil Dr. Isaac Mendelsohn that Proto-Semitic *hw’a, *37’a, etc., 
are really composite formations from *h-d’a, *8-i’a, etc., h- being identical with 
the demonstrative *ha@ (§ 245), and 8- appearing in Heb. "Sel (late), which is com- 
posed of the demonstrative *3- + *la ‘to’, so that Sel originally meant ‘illud (est) 


ad’. The real Proto-Semitic bases would, accordingly, be wu for the masculine, and 
7 for the feminine. 
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affixes of the perfect (‘telic’) and imperfect (‘atelic’) ‘tenses’ of the 
verb in Proto-Semitic (cf. §§ 362, 376, 371 [p. 96]): 


Independent Affixed Perfect Imperfect 
Sing. rst com. ‘an-G(kit) -(1)ta, -niva -ki "a- 
” and mase. - ’an-t-& -k-a -t-a t- 
a) and.fem. ’an-t-t -k-7 -ti t- 
Plur. 1st com. nah-nit -na -na n- 
” 2nd mase. ’an-t-um-ti = -k-um-t -t-um-t t- 
” and fem. 'an-t-inna-G -k-inn-t -t-inn-a t- 


§ 240. Because of the evidence of the verb, the suggestion has 
been made, with some plausibility, that the earliest Proto-Semitic 
forms of the personal pronouns were: sing. 1st com. *’a(ki), plur. 
*na&; sing. and plur. 2nd com. *ta@; 3rd com. *2d. 


B. DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOUNS AND THE ARTICLE 
[VGi, § 107, ii, $§ 38-41; KVG § 68; P 8§ 152-6; Z 88 30-2; W pp. 106-15; O §§ 87- 
97; Bp. 8; B-Li, §§ 30-1; G §§ 34-5, 126, 136.] 

§ 241. The only demonstrative pronouns widely represented in 
Semitic are, for the sing., P-S *67, *6d, which seems originally to have 
had no distinction of gender (cf. Arab. dé masc., di fem., as contrasted 
with Heb. 266 fem., zeh masc.); and for the plur., P-S *’zlla, *’llaz, 
*ul(l)a. 

§ 242. Historically, these are represented as follows: sing.: Heb. 
zeh (masc.) { *0t, 26 (fem.) ( *64; Talm. Aram. dé(n) (masc.) ( *&i, da 
(fem.) ( *da; Arab. da (masc.), di, ti, ta (fem.); Eth. zé (masc.), 2@ 
(fem.); plur.: Heb. ’él ( *’illa beside ’élleh ¢ *’zllaz; Bib. Aram. ’2llén 
(epicene); Arab. ’ula(y) ( *’ul(l)a (epicene); Eth. ’ella (masc.), ’elld 
(fem.) ( *alla; cf. Acc. ’ulldé ‘is’. 

§ 243. These early forms of the demonstrative pronouns were sub- 
sequently affected to some degree by the nominal declension. In the 
singular, *67, being regarded as a gen., was supplemented in part by a 
nom. *du (poetic Heb. masc. zu, Arab. di, di, dé masc., datu, datt, 
data fem.; Heb. 260 fem.); and the plural shows Bib. Aram. ’2llén, 
Arab. ‘uli, ’ult masc., ’ulatu, ’ulatc fem. 

§ 244. Heb. zeh and 20 occasionally serve for relative pro- 
nouns (§ 247; cf. also Eth. sing. za relative, zé demonstrative; plur. 
ella relative, ’elli demonstrative), and another interchange of the 
two categories is seen in Arab. ’alladi ‘who’ (fem. ’allatt, plur. ’al’wld) 
as contrasted with Heb. masc. halldz(eh) ( *hallad ( *hé-’allad, fem. 
halléza probably ¢ *hallidu ( *ha-’allida. 
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§ 245. The element *hd just mentioned is not only found in such 
words as Arab. hddd ‘this’, hadkaha ‘accipe’, Syr. hada, hdleyn ‘this, 
these’, haw, hanon ‘is, ei’, etc., but serves in Hebrew, Phoenician, and 
the inscriptions of Safa, Lihya, and Tamud as a prefixed article, 
while in Aramaic it is affixed for the same purpose (e.g. Heb. ham- 
melex ‘the king’; Phoen. HRBT =har-rabbat [?] ‘the great lady’; Syr. 
malka ‘the king’: malex ‘king’). In Heb. ha ) ha with gemination be- 
fore the initial consonant of a following word (§ 59); but this gemina- 
tion drops, often with compensatory lengthening, before pharyngals 
and r (e.g. *hd-melex ) ham-melex, but ha-’ém ‘the mother’, hd-rdaqia‘ 
‘the firmament’, hd-har ‘the mountain’). 

§ 246. The pronouns used to denote the third persons were 
originally demonstratives,! and clear survivals of this still appear in 
Accadian, Hebrew, and Syriac, as Acc. ’alu su ‘this city’, narkabtu si 
‘this chariot’; Heb. hu’ had-daGar ‘this (is) the word’, hay-yém ha-hi’ 
‘that day’, bay-yamim ha-hémmah ‘in those days’, Syr. hi saybarabeh 
‘that fasting of his’. 

C. RELATIVE PRONOUNS 


[V Gi, § 109, i, §$ 366-9, 375-9; KVG § 70; P§ 157; Z § 33; W pp. 116-20; O §§ 98- 
101; B pp. 9-10; B-L i, § 32; G §§ 36, 138; C. Gaenssle, The Hebrew Particle 
WW¥, Chicago, 1915.] 


§ 247. While in Heb. zeh and 26 are occasionally employed as 
relatives (§ 244 and zu always, cf. Bib. Aram. di, Egypt. Aram. [Ele- 
phantine Papyri] 27, Syr. da, Arab. alla-di, Eth. za, etc.), any real pro- 
noun of this category has been practically supplanted in all the earlier 


yuy 


portion of the Old Testament by ’dser, a noun which originally meant 
‘place’ (Ace. ’asru ‘place’ [cf. agar ‘in’], Syr. ’afar ‘place’, Arab. ’ataru”, 
Eth. ’asar ‘footstep, mark’), and which appears only in the con- 
struct (its d may be due to Aram. influence). : 


guy 


§ 248. The nominal origin of ’dser explains the syntactic pe- 
gS Meg 


culiarity of phrases containing it, as kol-remes ’dser hi’-hay ‘every 
moving thing that liveth’, han-ndaGi ’dser salah6 YHWH ‘the prophet 
whom YHWH hath sent’, géy ’dser lasén6 ‘a people whose tongue’, 


eres ’aser-Sam haz-zahaB ‘a land where there is gold’, kol-ham-maqim 
'dser nGB6 Sammah ‘every place whither we shall come’, hé-’dédamah 


Iwy 


dser luqqah mis-sam ‘the ground from whence he was taken’.? 


The same development is seen in Indo-European; see K. Brueniaeen Die 
Demonstrativpronomina der indogermanischen Sprachen, pp. 16-17, 127-9, Leipzig, 
1904. 

2 For I-E parallels cf. Mod. Gk: of yuvaikes rod p’ tgwvatay ‘the women who 
called me’, 7a ratdia rod yrwpiftw 7} wavva tous ‘the children whose mother I 
know’; Mod. West and Upper Germ. die Frau wo ich gesehen habe ‘the woman 
whom I have seen’. 
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§ 249. The original nominal force of ’dser is seen in such passages 
as ba-’dser kara‘ sam ndgal ‘where he bowed, there he fell’, ’el-’dser 
télaxt ’éléx ‘whither thou goest, I will go’. 

§ 250. In later portions of the Old Testament, however, as every- 
where in the Misna, a real relative pronoun, originally only North 
Semitic, appears in 8, Se, sa (Phoen. ’S, Pun. [Plautus] asse, esa, 
Acc. sa ‘who’; ef. § 230, note). 


D. INTERROGATIVE PRONOUNS 
[VG@i, §§ 110-11, i, §§ 370-4; KVG §§ 71-2; P §§ 158-9; Z § 34; W pp. 120-5; O §§ 
102-6; Bp. 9; B-Li, § 33; @ §§ 37, 137-] 

§ 251. The Proto-Semitic interrogative pronoun was *mi, *md, 
which, like the demonstrative *6i, *6a (§$ 241), evidently had primarily 
no distinction of gender, although in Hebrew the two were specialised 
as animate (masc.-fem.) and inanimate respectively. 

§ 252. The historic forms are as follows: *mi, Acc. mi intensive 
particle, minu ‘what?’, Heb. mi, Mod. Arab. min ‘who(m)?’, Eth. mi, 
ment ‘what?’; *mda, Heb. mah (see § 59), Syr., Arab. ma ‘what?’, Eth. 
ma intensive particle, kama ‘how?’, and, with various extensions, 
Acc., Eth. mannii, Syr. man(a), mon, Arab. man ‘who?’, Heb. mazzeh ¢ 
*ma-zeh, Targ. madén, Arab. ma da ‘what?’. 

§ 253. Besides *mi, *md, an interrogative particle *’az (§ 279) also 
existed, as is evident from the interrogative adjectives Acc. ’ayyit, 
Mi8. ’éy-zeh, Syr. ay-nad (fem. ’ay-da, plur. ’ay-leyn), Arab. ’ayyu", 
Eth. ’ay ‘which?’ (cf. also Acc. ’ayka ‘wherever’, Heb. ’ayyéh ‘where?’, 
ayin ‘whence?’, Syr. ’ayka ‘wherever’, ’aykanna ‘how?’, Arab. ’ayna, 
Eth. ’ayté ‘where?’). 

§ 254. Indefinite pronouns, strictly speaking, do not exist in 
Semitic. 


CHAPTER VI 


NUMERALS 
[VG i, § 249, ii, §§ 189-96; KVG § 120; P §§ 180-6; Z 58; B p. 15; B-L i, § 79; 
G §$§ 97-8, 134.] 
A. CARDINALS 


§ 255. In Semitic, the cardinals for ‘one’ and ‘two’ are adjec- 
tives; those from ‘three’ to ‘ten’ are abstract nouns (masculine and 
feminine absolute and construct) followed by the genitive plural of 
the persons or things numbered, but opposed in gender (i.e. if the 
noun is masculine, the numeral is feminine, and vice versa); in those 
from ‘eleven’ to ‘nineteen’ the digit precedes the decimal with a similar 
inversion of gender (i.e. if the persons or things numbered are mascu- 
line, the decimal is also masculine, but the digit is feminine) ;! ‘twenty’ 
is originally the dual of ‘ten’ (§ 196), and the other decades are plurals 
of the digits; ‘hundred’ and ‘thousand’ are nouns of normal types. 

§ 256. In counting, the usual order is that of decreasing sequence, 
e.g. 4675 =4000+600+70+5; and distributives, except in Aramaic 
and Arabic, where nouns are employed (Bib. Aram. taltd, Arab. 
tilta” ‘every third’), are expressed by doubling the cardinal con- 
cerned, as Heb. s76‘dh sz1B‘ah ‘seven each’, sés wd-sés ‘six each’. 
Multiplicatives are indicated either by the masculine singular (im- 
plying the loss of a feminine noun like pa‘am denoting ‘times’) or by 
the feminine dual, as Heb. seGa‘, s16‘d@ayim ‘seven times’. 

§ 257. The absolute forms of the digits are shown on page 60. 

§ 258. ‘One’: Heb. ’ehdé ( *’ahhad- (cf. § 21, note 12) is properly 
the pausal form as contrasted with the const. form ’ahaéd ( *ahadu; 
‘astéy is used solely in combination with ‘dsdr, ‘esréh ‘ten’, and finds 
cognates only in Acc. ’#stén and, probably, Qatabanian ‘STN. Eth. 
‘ahatti is formed by analogy with the pronoun ye’elt ‘she’ (see § 225). 

§ 259. “T'wo’: Heb. stayim (( *estayim? cf. § 52) ( *Satayim (once 
actually se@éy) is for *settayzm (with the vocalism of the masce. 
Sanayim) ( *sittayim ( *pintaz- (ef. G § 97 b, note 1; B-L i, § 79 ¢); 

1 The reason for this apparent inversion of gender is matter of debate. The 
best explanation seems to be given by Barth, who holds that the ending -tu of the 
‘feminine’ numeral was originally neither masculine nor feminine (cf. Acc. 8i’a-ti 
‘he’, 87’a-ti ‘she’, Eth. we’e-tti ‘he’, ye’e-tt ‘she’, kel’é-tui, kel’é-tt ‘two’ [$§ 225, 259]), 
-t- being a demonstrative and determinant element (also found, it may be sug- 
gested, in the nomen unitatis [§ 185]). This became confused with the ‘feminine 
sign’ -t- (§§179, 188); and since a feminine thus seemed to govern a masculine, 
the ending of the numeral was dropped, by reverse analogy, before a feminine 
noun, so that a masculine would appear to govern a feminine. Primarily, the 


numeral seems in Semitic to have been neither a noun nor an adjective, but a 
distinct and separate category. 
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the Syr. forms have a dissimilatory r ( n (tareyn (*taneyn ( tenneyn ( 
*tinten; cf. § 40); the Eth. word is cognate with Acc. kilalt, Heb. 
kil’ayim ‘two kinds’, Arab. kila(nz) ‘both’. 

§ 260. ‘Three’: in the fem. const., the abs. *paldpatu (Heb. 
§alosah) ) *paldptu, whence Heb. const. saldseé. 

§ 261. ‘Five’: the Heb. fem. abs. hadmissah instead of *hdméséh is 
influenced by analogy with the regular szssah ‘six’ (fem.), and its 
const. hdmése@ instead of the regular *hdmeseé ( *hamistu has é@ in- 
stead of e through analogy with the regular masc. hdmés; Syr. shows 
hammes instead of *hames through analogy with ’arba‘ ‘four’. 

§ 262. ‘Six’: from P-S *szdpu one would expect, by Philippi’s Law 
(§ 21, note 3), Heb. *sas { *sas (cf. § 36), the actual form sés being in- 
fluenced by analogy with hamés ‘five’; the fem. const. Sése0 ( *sidpatu 
has similarly been influenced by the corresponding form ham éseé ‘five’. 

§ 263. ‘Seven’: the Acc. forms szbu, szbattu suggest that the earliest 
P-S had *sab‘u, *sab‘atu, their s being changed to § through analogy 
with P-S *sidpu, *stdpatu ‘six’. 

§ 264. ‘Eight’: Ace. samdnu, samdntu, instead of *sSamdnu, samdan- 
tu, have s instead of §( p through analogy with sibu, sibittu ‘seven’. 

§ 265. ‘Ten’: except in Eth., this shows two forms, one for ‘ten’ 
only, and another for ‘x-++ten’: (a) ‘ten’ masc.: P-S *asru, Acc. ’esru, 
Heb. ‘esger, Syr. ‘asar, Arab. ‘asru”, Eth. ‘asra; (b) ‘x-++ten’ masc. P-S 
*agaru, Heb. ‘agar, Arab. ‘asaru”; (c) ‘ten’ fem.: P-S *‘asar(a)tu, 
Ace. ’esertu, Heb. ‘dsa@rah, Syr. ‘esrad, Arab. ‘asaratu”, Eth. ‘asarta; 
(d) ‘e+ten’: P-S *‘asratu, Acc. ’esrit, Heb. ‘esréh (probably 
borrowed from Aram.), Syr. ‘esré, Arab. ‘asrata. 

§ 266. ‘Eleven’ to ‘nineteen’: for ‘eleven’, Heb. has the digit in 
the const. (masc. ’ahaé ‘adsar, fem. ’ahaé ‘esréh), as is shown (despite 
the ambiguity of ’ahaé and ’ahaé, which may be either abs. or const.) 
by masce. ‘astéy ‘asar, ‘astéy ‘esréh; for ‘twelve’ either abs. or const. 
may be used (masc. sanéy|m] ‘asar, fem. stéy[m] ‘esréh); from ‘thir- 
teen’ to ‘nineteen’ the masc. has the digit in the const., as Salds ‘esréh 
‘thirteen’, while the fem. has the abs., as salésah ‘dasar. 

§ 267. The decades from ‘twenty’ to ‘ninety’ are uninflected 
absolutes. ‘Twenty’, as being ‘two tens’, was originally a dual *‘7srd, 
as is still the case in Accadian, South Arabic, and Ethiopic (esrd, 
‘wsray, ‘esrd; see § 196), these languages forming the other decades 
analogously in the dual (Saldsa, taldtay, saldsaé ‘thirty’, etc.), while 
elsewhere in Semitic the plural of the decades from ‘thirty’ on (Heb. 
§aldsim, Syr. tala6in, Arab. taldatiéina ‘thirty’, etc.) has pluralised the 
original dual ‘twenty’ (Heb. ‘esgrim, Syr. ‘esrin, Arab. ‘7Sriina). 
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B. ORDINALS 


§ 268. Semitic has ordinals only from ‘first’ to ‘tenth’, after 
which cardinals alone are found, as is frequently the case even in the 
first decade to denote years and days, e.g. Heb. b7-sana@ sdalos ‘in the 
third year’, ba-hdmissah la-hddes ‘on the fifth (day) of the month’. 

§ 269. As in J-E!, the ordinal ‘first’ is not derived from the 
cardinal ‘one’, but from various noun-stems, as Heb. risén by vocalic 
dissimilation from rés ‘head’ (§ 42; ef. Acc. résta ‘first’: résu ‘head’) ; 
Acc. mahri: mahdru ‘be in front’; Syr. qadmdyd, Eth. qaddmi: Ace. 
qudmu ‘front, former time’, Heb. gedem ‘front, east’, Syr. gadem, 
Arab., Eth. gadama ‘precede’; Arab. ’awwalu: Heb. ’uéildm ‘porch’. 

§ 270. The other ordinals are formed from the corresponding 
cardinals, but from varying bases. In Accadian they are based on 
*katub-, in Hebrew and Aramaic on *katib-, and in Arabic and 
Ethiopic on *katzb- (cf. §§.118, 126, 132). 

§ 271. The ordinals from ‘second’ to ‘tenth’ are as follows: 


*katub- *katib- *katib- 

ee SPT caf ear 

Ace. _ Heb. Syr. Arab. Eth. 

‘second’ sant SEni taryana tani” sdnit 
‘third’ Salsu Salisi talidaya talitu” Sales 
fourth’ —_—ribu raBit raBi'aya — rabi‘u” rabe' 
‘fifth’ hansu, hassu hdmist hamisaya hdmisu” hdames 
‘sixth’ SisSu S18S8% Salidaya sddisu” sddes 
‘seventh’ sibu SaBit SaBi aya sdbi‘u” sabe‘ 
‘eighth’ samanu Samint tamindya taminu” sdmin 

‘ninth’ test tast't tast‘dya tdsi‘u" tdse* 
‘tenth’ esru sar? ‘astrdya ‘asiru” ‘dser 


- v= 


§ 272. For ‘sixth’ the regular Hebrew form would be *sad7si, but 
the actual form ss has been modelled on the cardinal sé, Sah; 
Arab. sddisu” instead of *sdditu” shows assimilation of t to s because 

of the initial s (contrast the cardinal sittu” ( P-S *szdpw). 


C. FRACTIONALS 
§ 273. The normal Semitic type of fractional is *kutb- (see § 124), 
e.g. Acc. sulustu ‘one-third’; Heb. homes, Syr. humsa, Arab. himsu” 
‘one-fifth’ (in Ethiopic, however, this form is, rather, multiplicative, 
as sels ‘triple’). Generally speaking, fractionals are expressed in 
Hebrew (as in Accadian) by ordinals. 


1 Brugmann, Grundriss II, ui, §§ 4, 47-8. 


CHAPTER VII 


PARTICLES 


[VG i, §§ 250-5, ii, §§ 25d, 34 e, 45d, 156b (adverbs); §§ 12, 56-9, 104-9, 276, 

57-8 (command and prohibition); 8§ 144, 160, 187- -8, 235-67, 348-53, 413-18 

r Saye §§ 285-90, 302-11, 394-412, ee 464-5 (conjunctions); §§ 3,7, 19 

dneereCHoneNs KVG §§ 69, 73, 121-2; P § 187; Z § 59; O §§ 158-63; B pp. 16-17; 
B-L i, §§ 80-3; G sf 99-105. ] 


§ 274. The term ‘particles’ includes, with far from scientific 
accuracy, those miscellaneous words which cannot obviously be 
grouped under the great categories of nouns, pronouns, and verbs. 
Here belong, notably, adverbs (including words of affirmation, 
negation, and interrogation), prepositions, conjunctions, and inter- 
jections. In most traceable instances these words are nominal or pro- 
nominal in origin, with a few derived from verbs; but very frequently 
the underlying noun has vanished as such even in the Proto-Semitic 
period, while, on the other hand, certain nouns have developed into 
particles in historic times. 

A. ADVERBS 
1. Adverbs of Non-nominal Origin 
a. Relative 


§ 275. With h- (cf. the demonstrative article *hd, § 245): Heb. 
hdlém, Arab. halumma ‘hither’ (cf. Syr. lahal ‘thither’); Heb. hénnah 
‘hither’, Arab. hinna ‘here’; Heb. hén, hinnéh ‘voici’ (without h-, Ace. 
"enna, Syr. ’én, Arab. ’inna ‘voici’); Heb. ha ‘-ne’, hald, ‘nonne’ (lit. 
‘fis] that not [the case]?’), Arab. (h)al ‘-ne’, and also Arab. hayya 
‘hither’, Et. heya ‘here’. 

§ 276. With k-: Heb. koh, kayah ‘thus’, Syr. laxa ‘thither’, 
mekké ‘thence’, Eth. kaha(ki) ‘there’; Heb., Aram. ka, Arab. ka ‘as’; 
Heb. ki ‘that’, Syr. kay ‘therefore’, Arab. kay ‘in order that’, Eth. ké 
‘therefore’; Heb. kén, Acc. ’akanna, Syr. hadxannda ‘so’; Heb. ‘ax, 
’axén ‘surely’; Heb. ’eyx(ah), Acc. ’ayka, ’éka, Syr. ’ayxa, ‘how? 
where?’ (cf. Arab. lakinna ‘not so, but’); Arab. kayfa ‘as, how?’ 
(without k-, Eth. ’efé ‘as’; without k-a7-, Heb. pd[h] ‘here’ [cf. § 292]). 

§ 277. P-S *pamma ‘there, then’: Heb. sém, Syr. tamman, Arab. 
tamma. ‘there’. 

§ 278. P-S *ad ‘then’: Heb. ’dz (archaic ’dzay), Arab. ’2d(d) 
‘then’, Eth. ye’ezé ‘now’. 

b. Interrogative 

§ 279. P-S *’az (ef. § 253): Heb. ay, ’ayyéh, ’ayin, ’éyeoh, 

"éyx(ah), Acc. ’ayka, ’aykanna, Syr. ’ayxda, Arab. ’ayna, Eth. ’ayté 
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‘where?’; Heb. ’ayzn, ’éyn ‘is not’ (e.g., ’éyn rd’ani ‘there is none that 
seeth me’); in origin probably a rhetorical question, ‘where [is the 
one] seeing me? [nowhere!]’). 

§ 280. P-S *md: Heb. maéay, Acc. ’immati, Syr. ’emmaé { *ina 
mataz, Arab. mata ‘when?’. 


c. Voluntative 
§ 281. Acc. and Heb. la, Arab. law ‘O that!’ 


d. Assertional 

§ 282. P-S *s2saz ‘there is’: Acc. ’1su ‘est illi’, Heb. yés, Syr. 
00 ( *7S (probably by analogy with lay@ ‘is not’ ( *ld ’0ay ( *la zisaz), 
Arab. laysa { *ld@ wsa ‘is not’. 

e. Negational 

§ 283. P-S *ala(?): Acc., Syr., Arab. la, Heb. 16 ‘not’ beside Acc. 
’ul, Heb., Arab. ’al ‘not’ (Eth. ’albd ‘there is not’, ’alkké ( *al-ko 
‘not’). 

2. Adverbs of Nominal Origin 

§ 284. Adverbs of nominal origin are, for the most part, in the 
accusative,' as Acc. ’atarta ‘mightily’, Heb. hay-yém ‘today’, yahad 
‘together’ (as a noun, ‘unitedness’), ma’66 ‘very’ (as a noun, ‘abund- 
ance’, cf. § 55), kadar ‘already’, ’ulam (once ’ullam) ‘nevertheless’, 
sa878 ‘around’ (as a noun, ‘surrounding area’), saBa‘ ‘seven times’, 
mahar ‘tomorrow’, Syr. sappir ‘beautifully’, ta8 ‘well’, bis ‘badly’, 
sax ‘thoroughly’, Arab. ’abada” ‘always’, gidda” ‘very’, simdla” ‘to the 
left’, katira” ‘greatly’, layla” ‘at night’, yawma” ‘one day’, ’al-yawma 
‘today’. 

§ 285. In Hebrew and Aramaic, however, the adverb generally 
assumes the form of the feminine (i.e., probably, the acc. neuter; cf. 
§§ 186-90), as Heb. Yahdwd76 ‘in Jewish, Jewishly’, ndra’o0 fearfully’, 
nigla’ 60 ‘wonderfully’, risénah ‘first(ly)’, rabba@ (also raB, rabbah) 
‘oreatly’, Séni@ ‘secondly’; Syr. pa’yaé ‘beautifully’, sawd0, sawyaé 
‘simultaneously’, hayyaé ‘in living wise’, Yawna’20 ‘in Greek, Helleni- 
cally’, Sappira’i0 ‘beautifully’, ta@6a’70 ‘well’. 

§ 286. Hebrew also employs various substitutes for adverbs. 
(a) Prepositional phrases like ba-’aha@- ‘once’ (lit. ‘in one’), ka-’ehad 
‘together’ (lit. ‘as one’), la-Gaé ‘alone’ (lit. ‘for separation’), mzb-bayi 
‘within’ (lit. ‘from house’), ‘aé-ma’66 ‘exceedingly’ (lit. ‘to abundance’ ; 
ef. § 284), la-mahar ‘tomorrow’ (lit. ‘to the morrow’; cf. § 284), mé-’az 


1 For similar phenomena in Indo-European see Brugmann, Grundriss II, ii, 
§ 558. 
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‘since’ (lit. ‘from then’; ef. § 278), ‘al-kén ‘therefore’ (lit. ‘on so’; ef. 
§ 276); ef. Arab. li-dalika ‘therefore’ (lit. for this’), le-mda ‘why?’ (lit. 
‘for what?’), Eth. ba-’entaze ‘therefore’ (lit. in this’). 

§ 287. (b) Stereotyped imperatives (or, possibly, infinitives abso- 
lute), especially of the Hig‘il (see §§ 395-6), as haském wa-ha‘dréB ‘at 
morning and evening’ (lit. ‘start early, make it evening’), harbéh 
‘greatly’ (lit. ‘make it great’). | 

§ 288. (c) Sentences, as maddaq' ‘wherefore?’ ( *mah yaéuq' ‘quo 
cognito?’ (cf. Arab. mudrika ‘why?’ ( *ma yudrika ‘what makes thee 
know?’). } 

§ 289. In Accadian, abstracts with affixed personal pronouns 
serve as adverbs, e.g. baltussu ( *baltdt-su ‘in living fashion’ (lit. ‘his 
living state’), ’édisu ‘he alone’ (cf. Syr. balhdiéaw, Eth. bahtitd ‘he 
alone’ ( *‘in his solitude’), -2s(w) being developed from such phrases 
into a mere adverbial ending, ‘as Sattzsu ‘annually’, sélabis ‘foxily’. 


B. PREPOSITIONS 


§ 290. Like the adverbs, the majority of Semitic prepositions are 
nominal in origin, as is still evident in Heb. ’ahar, ’ahdréy ‘after’ (as a 
noun, ‘hinder part’), ’ésel ‘beside’ (as a noun, ‘proximity’), bala ‘with- 
out’ (as a noun, ‘destruction’; cf. Acc. bald, bali ‘without’), ba‘ad 
‘away from, behind’ (cf. Arab. bu‘du” ‘distance, separation,’ ba‘du 
‘after’), zula# ‘except’ (as a noun, ‘removal’), mul, md(’)l ‘before’ 
(as a noun, ‘front’), neyed ‘in front of’, ndxah ‘straight before’ (cf. 
naxoah ‘straight[ness]’), sa8i6 ‘around’ (cf. § 284). 

§ 291. The following prepositions are common to more than one 
Semitic language: P-S *’ilaz ‘to’, Acc. ’alzt, Heb. ’el, ’éléy, Arab. ala 
(lay before affixes); P-S *’ztt ‘with’, Acc. ’ittz, Heb. ’é0; P-S *bz ‘in’, 
Ace. basu (Eth. 66) ‘in him’ ) ‘there is’, Heb., Syr. ba, ba (with a by 
analogy with the preposition la), Arab. b¢, Eth. ba; P-S *bazn ‘be- 
tween’, Acc. ’ina birit (( * ina baindt), Heb. béyn, Syr. baynay, Arab. 
bayna, Eth. bayna, baynat (cf. Heb. bénayim ‘space between two 
armies’, Arab. baynu” ‘interval’); P-S *ka ‘like’, Acc. kt, Heb. ke, ka, 
Syr. ’a(y)x, ’axwa0, Arab., Eth. ka; P-S *la ‘to’, Acc. lapan (Heb. 
lipanéy) ‘before’ (lit., ‘to the face of’), Heb., Syr. la, la, Arab. la (with 
7 by analogy with the preposition bz), la (before affixes), Eth. la; P-S 
*min ‘from’, Heb. min, Syr. men, Arab. min; P-S *‘adaz ‘up to,.until’, 
Acc. ’adi, Heb. ‘ad, ‘dééy, Syr. ‘adammda { *adaymd, Sab. ‘D(Y); P-S 
*alaz ‘on, upon’, Acc. elt, Heb. and Syr. ‘al, ‘dléy (cf. Heb. ‘al ‘height’), 
Arab. ‘ald (‘alay before affixes), Eth. la‘la (la‘lé before affixes; 
double preposition with la ‘to’); P-S *‘tm ‘with’, Heb. ‘zm, Syr. ‘am, 
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Arab. (with metathesis) ma‘a; P-S *tahtaz ‘under’, Heb. tahaé, 
taht(éy), Syr. tahd0(ay), tahéd, tahtay, Arab. tahta, Eth. tahta, tahté. 


C. CONJUNCTIONS 


§ 292. The chief conjunctions found in Hebrew in common with 
other Semitic languages are as follows: P-S *’ay ‘or’, Acc. ’%, Heb. ’6, 
Syr., Arab., Eth. ’aw; P-S *’7m ‘if’, Heb. ’2m, Syr. ’en, Arab. ’7m, Eth. 
’emma { *’en-ma; P-S *’apa ‘and also’, Heb. ’ag (cf. also Heb. pd[h] 
‘here’, § 276), Syr. ’dy, Arab. fa; P-S *ua ‘and’, Acc. ’u, Heb. wa, wa,} 
Syr. wa, Arab., Syr. wa; P-S *kaz ‘in order that’, Acc., Heb. ki, Syr., 
Arab. kay, Eth. ké. | 

§ 293. Hebrew has, moreover, a conjunction pen ‘lest’ which is 
also found in North Semitic inscriptions, and which appears to be 
cognate with Heb. pdnah, Syr. pana ‘turn’, Arab. faniya ‘pass away’ 
(cf. also Arab. fand’u” ‘perishability, annihilation’). 


D. INTERJECTIONS 


§ 294. Interjections are, properly speaking, mere reflex emo- 

tional exclamations with no real linguistic basis. Here belong Heb. 
ahah, ’o(y), ah, “i, hah, ho(y) ‘alas!, he’ ‘lo!’, he’ah, ‘aha!’, has 
‘hush!’. 
. § 295. The imperative is sometimes used, with loss of all verbal 
force, as an interjection, as Heb. léx, laxah ‘come!’, ra’ éh ‘lo!’", qumah 
‘up!’; and the same statement holds true for nouns, as hdlilah ‘far be 
it! (lit., ‘ad profanum’). 


1 For the problem of the ‘waw consecutive’ see §§ 347-53. 


CHAPTER VIII 
VERBS 


§ 296. The verb, whose place in Semitic morphology has already 
been outlined (§ 87), is characterised by mood, ‘tense’ (more properly 
‘aspect’), person, gender, and number. The basal principles of the 
latter two have received consideration in connexion with analogous 
phenomena in the noun (§§ 177-98). 

§ 297. As regards the category of persons, it is enough to say 
that, as in Indo-European, they are three: first (giving the action or 
state of the speaker or speakers; I salute you, we exist), second (in- 
dicating the action or state of the person|s] or thing|s] addressed by 
the speakers; thou salutest us, ye exist), and third (denoting the 
person|s] or thing[s] of whom or of which some action or state is 
predicated; he saluteth thee, they exist) for all moods, ‘tenses’, genders, 
and numbers. The first person (probably being regarded as animate 
or active only; ef. § 177) is found in the masculine gender alone; and 
it is wholly absent from the imperative. Moods and ‘tenses’ will be 
discussed in §§ 342-57 and §§ 358-65 respectively. 

§ 298. Verbs possess a number of categories (‘stems’) expressed by 
various modifications of the base (cf. §§ 87-90) both internal (vocalic 
alternations, gemination of the second consonant; §§ 93-7, 312-15) 
and external (prefixes; §§ 321-39), these defining the action as active, 
passive, neutral (‘stative’), causative, intensive, conative, reciprocal, 
reflexive, iterative, terminative, etc. 

§ 299. In Semitic the term ‘active’ includes not merely transitive 
verbs, but many which are intransitive (e.g. not merely *kataba ‘he 
wrote’, but also *kadaba ‘he lied’). The essential meaning of the 
active is ‘to perform an action’ whether directly affecting another 
person or thing (transitive) or not (intransitive), thus distinguishing 
it from the neutral, which means simply ‘to be in a certain condition 
or state’ whether complete in itself (intransitive, e.g. Heb. ka8é ‘be 
heavy’, qatén ‘be small’) or incomplete (transitive, e.g. Heb. hdgés 
‘find [a thing] delightful’ as well as ‘be delighted [with a thing]’). 

$300. The difference between ‘strong’ and ‘weak’ verbs, the 
former having three unchangeable consonants, the latter not, is 
apparent rather than real, the underlying morphology being the same 
in both categories (cf. also §$ 91, 403-21). 

§ 301. Verb-bases (cf. §§ 87-90, 98, note 1) are mostly tri- 
syllabic; monosyllabic bases are here unknown, but such types as 


e 
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*kabkab- (§§ 340-41) seem to have been disyllabic in origin. As in 
other Semitic languages, certain types in Heb. are probably new 
formations (cf. §§ 318, 320, 336-9, 341), and here, as elsewhere, many 
denominatives have been created. 


A. STEMs 
[V Gi, § 257, i, §§ 70-3; KVG § 123; P 8§ 189-97; Z § 36; W pp. 198-226; O §§ 135- 
43; B pp. 12-13; B-L i, § 38; G §§ 39, 43, 51-5; G-B ui, §§ 2, 14-20.] 
1. Bases Without Preformatives 


a. Simple Trisyllabic Bases 
(*katab-, *katib-, *katub-, *kutib-, *katab-, *kitib-) 

§ 302. Of the three types *katab-, *katib-, *katub-, the first is 
primarily active, while the second and third are neutral, denoting 
respectively transitory, accidental state or condition, and permanent, 
essential state or condition. The query may be raised, in view of the 
durative aspect of these two types, whether they may not be sur- 
vivals, completely verbalised, from the same source as the Accadian 
‘permansive’ (§ 363). 

§ 303. Type *katab-. Proto-Semitic *tabah- ‘slaughter’, Acc. 
tabahu, Heb. taGah, Syr. taBah, Arab. and Eth. tabaha; P-S *nabar- 
‘guard, watch’, Acc. nasdru, Heb. ndsar, Syr. natar, Arab. nazara, 
Eth. nasara. 

§ 304. Type *katib-. P-S *abis- ‘be dry’, Heb. yaBSés, Syr. 
yaBes, Arab. yabisa, Eth. yabesa; P-S *salim- ‘be sound, complete’, 
Acc. salim, Heb. salém, Syr. salem, Arab. salima. 

$305. Type *katub-. ‘This type is very rare, except in Arab. 
(e.g. hasuna ‘be beautiful’, tagula ‘be heavy’, kabura ‘be large’). In 
Hebrew the only occurrences are yay6r ‘be afraid’ (cf. Arab. wagzra), 
yax Ol ‘be able’ (cf. Acc. ’akdlu), yaqds ‘lure’, gatén ‘be little’ (cf. Syr. 
gatan), S4x6l ‘be bereaved’ (cf. Targ. taxél, taxél, Arab. takila). In 
other dialects the type is even more sporadic, e.g. Acc. marus ‘be ill’; 
Syr. gav06 ‘bristle up’ (beside gagad), Mand. taqun ‘be firm’ (cf. Syr. 
tagen, Heb. tdqan), batun ‘be pregnant’ beside batzn (cf. Syr. baten, Arab. 
batuna ‘be big-bellied’); in Eth. the types *katzb- and *katub- coincide. 

§ 306. As has just been implied by such examples as Heb. 
tdgan, Syr. tagen, Mand. taqun, the three types may co-exist, not 
merely in different languages, but in the same one, as Heb. ’ahaf, 
"ahéB ‘love’, ’Gsam, ’asém ‘offend, be guilty’, da@Baq, daPéq ‘cling’ 
(Syr. daBaq, daBeq), Saxan, Sax én ‘dwell’, Séxal, S461 ‘be bereaved’ ; 
Syr. hasan, hasen ‘be strong’; Arab. gadama ‘go first’, gadima ‘be re- 
turned from a journey’, gaduma ‘be first’; batana ‘strike on the belly’, 
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batina ‘be replete with food’, batuna ‘be big-bellied’, the differences of 
type corresponding to differences of connotation. 

§ 307. Type *kutib-. This type, the passive of *katab-, survives 
in its original form only in Arabic, as ruzzqa ‘be granted’, hurima ‘be 
deprived’, gu‘ila ‘be put’, duriba ‘be beaten’. In Biblical Aramaic it 
appears with7 (7 by analogy with the participle, e.g. tar76 ‘be driven 
out’, ka#iB ‘be written’, yahiC ‘be given’. 

§ 308. In Hebrew, *kutzb- seems to have become *kuttab- in the 
perfect, with a ( 7 by analogy with other Hebrew forms of passive 
meaning (see §§ 311, 318, 320, 321, 330, 341) and with a secondary 
gemination, apparently through confusion with the type *kuttab- 
(pass. of *kittéb-; cf. § 315); and *zoktab- ( *zuktab- in the imperfect, 
with o ( u by analogy with the type *zoktab- (pass. of *hzktib-; cf. 
§ 324). | 

§ 309. The criterion for distinguishing between *kuttab- ( *kutib- 
as the passive of *katab- and *kuttab- as the passive of *kzttéb- is as 
follows: *kuttab- and *zoktab- are really perfect and imperfect passive 
Qal if (a) the corresponding perf. *kzttéb- either does not occur or 
possesses a different meaning, and if there is no corresponding impf. 


~ © *joktabz; (b) if the corresponding impf. *jaktib- and perf. *hoktab- do 


not occur. Here belong, e.g. Heb. ’ukkal, ya’ukkal ‘be devoured’ ¢ 
*ukal, *ya’ukal (cf. Arab. ’ukila, ywkalu), luqqah, yuqqah ‘be taken’ ( — 
*luqah, *yulqah; the perfects ’ussar ‘be taken prisoner’, hussaB ‘be 
hewn’, yullaé ‘be born’, yussar ‘be formed’, nuppah ‘be blown’, 
‘ubbaé ‘be worked’, ‘uzzaB8 ‘be deserted’, Suggal ‘be ravished’, suttag 
‘be scoured’, suppax ‘be poured out’; and the imperfects yahuppas 
‘will be sought out’, yuggam ( *yungam ‘will be avenged’, yuttan< 
*yuntan ‘will be given’, yuttas ( *yudtas ‘will be broken down’, yuttas 
( *yuntas ‘will be uprooted’. 

§ 310. Type *katab-. This is common in Arabic as the ‘third 
form’ (with conative, reciprocal, or terminative force), as .qdtala 
‘fight’ (‘try to kill’), kdtaba ‘write (and receive replies)’, hasana ‘treat 
harshly’ (‘make another to be in a harsh plight’), and is also found, 
though less frequently, in Ethiopic, as baraka ‘bless’ (also Arabic), 
Sdqaya ‘torture’. In North Semitic it occurs only in Hebrew, as 
S6rés ‘take root’, S6sé6i ‘I have plundered’ ( *S6sé07 and with é (2 (a 
by analogy with such forms as kztté@6 and hiokattéB (cf. §§ 313, 314, 329, 
332, 338-40, 402). This type must not be confused with the intensives 
of verbs with medial geminated consonants, such as sdGéG: sadB, saBaB 
‘surround’ (see §§ 409-13). 
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§ 311. Type *kutib-. This passive of *kdatab- (cf. Arab. kitiba: 


kataba) is excessively rare in Hebrew, as sdras ‘be rooted’, and prob- 
ably in Hos. xiii, 3, where yasd‘ar, rather than the yas6‘ér of the text, 
is favoured by Septuagint atoguvawpevos, Vulgate raptus, Positta 
perah (Eng. vers., ‘driven with the whirlwind’). The a instead of 
é (2 is doubtless due to analogy with the passive types kutta8 and 


hoxtaB (see §§ 308, 318, 320, 321, 330, 341, 402). 


b. Bases With Second Consonant Geminated 
(*kattab-, *kuttib-) 

$312. Type *kattab-. This is represented historically by Ace. 
kattab, Heb. kittaB, kitté8, Bib. Aram. kattiB, Syr. katte8, Arab. 
kattaba (Egypt. Arab. also kattzb), and Eth. kattaba (§§ 3091-2). Its 
primary meaning is intensive, but it also serves frequently to form 
denominatives. 

§ 313. In Hebrew, one finds both kzttaB and kittéB, as hissa 
‘consider, plan’, limmaé ‘teach’, ‘cppar ‘cast dust’: kibbés ‘wash’, 
dibbér ‘speak’, kipper ‘cover over, propitiate’; and the two types may 
exist side by side in the same word, as gzddal, giddél ‘make great’, 
bérax, béréx ‘bless’, qissas, qissés ‘cut off’. Only a is found in the per- 
fect forms dibbarta ‘thou hast spoken’, etc.; and the original a of the 
first syllable appears solely in nassani ‘he hath made me forget’ (in 
paronomasia with the proper name Moanasseh in Gen. xli, 51). 

§ 314. Heb. kzttéB ( *kattzb (for the first 2 see § 21, note 10) has 
received its @ (7 by analogy with the imperfect (cf. §§ 315, 324, 325, 
320, 334, 335; Similarly in Bib. Aram. and Syr.; in Egypt. Arab. 7 
may be due to weakening in an unaccented syllable). One may sug- 
- gest that the true Hebrew form was kitia8, and that kztté8 was intro- 
duced under Aramaic influence, or that Proto-Semitic had both 
*kattab- and *kattib- (cf. *katab-, *katib- above, §§ 303-4), of which 
only *kattab- survived in Arabic and Ethiopic, and *kattzb- in Aramaic, 
while Hebrew shows both. 

§ 315. Type *kuttib-. This type, the passive of *kattab-, is found 
only in Hebrew and Arabic, as Arab. durriba ‘be beaten violently’, 
kussira ‘be broken in pieces’, quttzla ‘be massacred’; Heb. hullaq ‘be 
divided’, suppar ‘be recounted’, qubbar ‘be buried’, lwmmaéd ‘be 
taught’, kubbas ‘be washed’, kuppar ‘be covered, atoned for’ (oc- 
casionally o appears instead of wu [ef. § 21, note 21], as ma’odddm 
‘reddened’, Soddaédah ‘she hath been devastated’ beside suddadah, 
masce. suddaé; cf. also §§ 393-4). The a of Heb. kuttaB ( *kutteb- is by 
analogy with the imperfect (cf. §§ 314, 324, 325, 329, 334, 335). 
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Whether *kuttib- is a survival of a Proto-Semitic formation preserved 
only in Hebrew and Arabic, or was developed independently in each 
by analogy with *kutib- as a passive of *katab-, *katib-, *katub- (cf. 
§§ 307-9), is uncertain, though the former seems more probable. 


c. Bases With First or Second Consonant Repeated 
(*katkab-, *kutbat-) 


§ 316. These two types are represented by the Hebrew noun 
zarziy ‘dripping’ and by the participle mahuspdas ‘scaled off’, as well 
as, perhaps, by Heb. maxurbal ‘bemantled’ (cf. §§ 64, 402). 


d. Bases With Third Consonant Repeated 
(*katabab-, *kutabib-) 


§ 317. Type *katabab-. This type is historically represented by 
Heb. kidba8, Aram. ka@ba8, kafbeB, Arab. tktabba, Eth. katbaba (cf. 
also Acc. sugamumu ‘stand upright’, sugalulu ‘hang’, ’usparir ‘spread 
out’, ’usharir ‘be still’), the meaning being durative and denomina- 
tive, or, in Arabic, possession of colours or defects. The Hebrew, 
Aramaic, and Ethiopic forms show *katbab- ( *kat(a)bab-, and the 
Arab. *ktabb- ( *k(a)tab(a)b-. Here belong Heb. sa’dnan ‘be at ease, 
secure’, ra‘dnan ‘be green’; Syr. ‘aGded ‘enslave’, ‘azrar ‘enwrap’, 
‘aynen ‘eye’; Arab. zsfarra ‘be yellow’, zswadda ‘be black’, z‘wagga 
‘be crooked’, zhwalla ‘squint’, irbatta ‘be scattered, disordered’, 
irqadda ‘run quickly’; Eth. bardada ‘hail’, galbaba ‘enwrap’, gabsasa 
‘plaster’, hanqaqa ‘be anxious’ (cf. § 402). 

§ 318. Type *kutabib-. This passive of the foregoing is found 
only in Heb. ’umlal ‘be weak, languish’ with a (7 as in other passives 
(ef. §§ 308, 311, 320, 321, 330, 341, 402). 


e. Bases With Second and Third Syllable Reduplicated 
(*katabatab-, *kutibatsb-) 


§ 319. Type *katabatab-. This type, iterative in force, is found 
in Hebrew only in saharhar ‘throb’, translated in Talmudic Aramaic 
by the similar form samarmar ‘feel terror’; but in Ethiopic it is not 
uncommon, as ’anbalbala ‘flame’, ’ahmalmala ‘become green’, ’aftaltala 
‘clean by rubbing’ (*aktabtaba ( *k[altab[a]taba; cf. also § 402). The 
twelfth form of the Arabic verb, zktautaba, may have developed by 
dissimilation from *7zktabtaba, as thdaudaba ‘be arched’, zhsausana 
‘become very rough’, z‘sausaba ‘be gathered together’, zmlaulaha 
‘be salt’. 

§ 320. Type *kutibatib-. This passive of the foregoing is found 
only in Heb. hémarmar ‘be in ferment’ and hémarmar ‘be reddened’ 
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(cf. Arab. hamara ‘ferment, leven’, and hamira ‘be red’ respectively ; 
for a instead of 7 see §§ 308, 311, 318, 321, 330, 341, 402). 


2. Bases With Preformatives 


a. Bases With Preformative na- 
(*nakatab-) 


§ 321. The form “*nakatab- is found in Accadian, Hebrew, 
Arabic, and (in a few tetrasyllabics) Ethiopic, but not in Aramaic, 
the historical types being Acc. ’zkkatab ( *nkatab ( *n(a)katab, Heb. 
nixtaB ( *nakatab ( *n(a)k(a)tab-, Arab. inkataba ( *n(a)katab- (cf. 
Moroccan Arab. nktab, and see §8§ 389-90). The meaning is primarily 
reflexive, and then frequently passive, as Acc. ’¢ppalis ‘see’, ’ikkasid 
‘be forgotten’, ’7pparzs ‘flee’, ’2ssakin ‘take place’; Heb. nismar ‘be on 
one’s guard’, nistar ‘hide oneself, be concealed’, nzdrasg ‘let oneself be 
consulted, sought out’, nzs’al ‘ask for oneself’; Arab. inkasara ‘be 
broken’, inqgata‘a ‘be ended’, inhatama ‘be broken’, inhazama ‘be put 
to flight’, znhada‘a ‘let oneself be deceived’; Eth. ’anfara‘asa ‘hop’. 


b. Bases With Preformative ha- 
(*hakatab-, *hukatib-) 


§ 322. Type *hakatab-. This appears historically in Heb. 
hixtiB { *hakatib ( *hak(a)tab-, with 7 instead of a most probably on 
the analogy of the corresponding form of verbs with medial 7 (e.g. 
héGin ‘understand, discern, teach’ ( *habazan ( *hab(a)ian-; cf. §§ 45, 
419-20), Bib. Aram. haxté8, Eth. (in early inscriptions) haktaba (cf. 
§§ 395-6). The meaning is essentially causative, as Heb. hzqdis ‘con- 
secrate’, hisdiq ‘justify’, hixbid ‘make heavy, cause to be honoured’, 
_hehstx ‘darken’, hiybir ‘confirm’, he‘dig ‘have a surplus’, hiskil ‘con- 
sider, prosper, teach’; Bib. Aram. hanpégq ‘bring forth’, halb és ‘clothe’, 
haspél ‘humble’. 

§ 323. Arabic shows a few traces of the preformative ha- in such 
verbs as hardha ‘give rest’ ( *harayaha beside the usual ’ardha, 
hardda ‘wish’ beside ’ardda, hardqa ‘pour out’ (Heb. hériq) beside 
’ardqa, haymana ‘believe’ (Heb. he’émin). This preformative must not 
be confused with the preformative ’a in the types of Syr. ’axtep, 
and Eth. ’aktaba. 

§ 324. Type *hukatib-. This passive of the foregoing appears 
only in Heb. hoxta, huxtaB, and Bib. Aram. hoxta8, with a instead of 
zon the analogy of the imperfect (cf. §§ 314, 315, 325, 329, 334, 335), 
as Heb. homlaxy ‘be made king’, huslaxy ‘be thrown’; Bib. Aram. 
honhaé ‘be deposed’, hogan ‘be established’ (cf. §§ 397-8). 
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c. Bases With Preformative ta- 
(*takatab-, *takutib-, *takdtab-, *taktib-, *takattab-, *takuttib-, 
*takatbab-, *takabkab-) 


§ 32%. Type *takatab-. This type, with reflexive (and so, fre- 
quently, guasi-passive) force, seems to be found in Heb. hi€paqéé 
‘present oneself for enumeration’, with a corresponding pass. *takutib-, 
in Heb. ho@pdqaé ‘be mustered’, with é@ ( a and a { wu respectively 
through analogy with their imperfects (cf. §§ 314, 315, 324, 320, 334, 
335). The type would thus be cognate with Acc. ’7ktatab, Bib. Aram. 
(h)i0ka8éB8, Syr. ’e6ka8e8, Arab. tktataba (by metathesis ( *itkataba; 
Tun. Arab. tktab) ( *t(a)katab- (Arab. pass. uktutzba), Eth. taktaba, as 
Ace. ’iptalah ‘be afraid’; Bib. Aram. hzOgazér ‘be cut out’, ’76‘dqér ‘be 
uprooted’; Syr. ’e€gaBel ‘be created’, ’e@paley ‘be divided’; Arab. 
iftaraga, go asunder’, zltamasa ‘search for’, zqtatala ‘fight’, irtada‘a ‘be 
turned back’; Eth. tanse’a ‘arise’ ( *tan(a)Sa’a. In Ras Shamra texts 
the type *k(a)tatab-, corresponding exactly to Acc. ’iktatab, Arab. 
iktataba, is seen in TMTHS ‘thou shalt set thyself against’ (cf. 
THTPK ‘thou shalt overturn’, inscription of Ahiram of Byblos, con- 
trasted with Heb. tiOhappéx; cf. also Moabite W’LTHM ‘and I 
warred’; JRAS 1932, p. 895). Question thus arises as to whether two 
distinct P-S formations should not be postulated—one in *katatab- 
(represented in Acc., Ras Shamra, Moabite, and Arab.), the other in 
*takatab- (found in Heb., Aram., Tun. Arab., and Eth.). On the 
other hand, infixation is otherwise unknown in the formation of 
either verbs or nouns in Semitic, so that it would seem more likely 
that *katatab- has arisen from *takatab- by metathesis (cf. § 50). 

§ 326. Here, as in other types with preformative ta-, Hebrew 
(and often Biblical Aramaic) prefixes h by analogy with verbs with 
the true preformative h- (§§ 322-4). 

§ 327. Type *takdtab-. This type, with conative-reflexive force, 
is found in Hebrew, e.g., hzOgd‘as ‘toss, reel’, hifrd‘a’ ‘be broken 
asunder’, hi@porar ‘be split’ (cf. § 402), but it also appears in Arab. 
takdtaba, wtkdtaba (Egypt. Arab. ztkdtab, Syr. Arab. ¢*katab, Mor. 
Arab. tkdatab ( *t|a]kdtaba), Eth. takdtaba, as Arab. tagdafala ‘be off one’s 
guard, neglect’, tamdrada ‘feign illness’; Eth. tasdkala ‘be propitious’, 
tawdsaba ‘intermarry’. The type *takatib- occurs in Hebrew (§ 402). 

§ 328. Type *taktib- ( *tak(a)tib-. This may be found in Heb. 
tergalit ‘I taught to walk’, ta6ahdreh ‘thou wilt hotly contend’, and also 
in Syr. targem ‘interpret, translate’ (cf. § 402, and Arab. targama 
‘translate’, Acc. targumdnu ‘interpreter’). 
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§ 329. Type *takattab-. This type appears historically as Acc. 
‘uktattzb (with metathesis; vocalism!), Heb. hi6kattéB (with é ( a by 
analogy with the impf. [cf. §§ 314, 315, 324, 325, 334, 335], and in- 
organic h [cf. § 326]), heOkattaB, Bib. Aram. (h)i@kattaB, Syr. ’ebkattaB ¢ 
*t(a)kattab-, Arab. takattaba, itkattaba (Egypt. Arab. iztkattab, Syr. 
Arab. t*kattab, Mor. Arab. tkattab), Eth. takattaba (cf. §§ 399-400). 
In meaning, it is the reflexive of *kattab- (§ 312). As examples one may 
cite Acc. ’uptarrig ‘ransom’, ’uktannis ‘assemble’; Heb. hi6halléx 
‘walk about’, hOpallél ‘intercede’ (with retention of original a, 
hi@’annag ‘be angry’, hié’azzar ‘gird oneself’); Bib. Aram. hi@baqqar 
‘have search made’, hiOhabbal ‘be destroyed’; Syr. ’estammas ‘be 
ministered to’ (for the metathesis see § 50), ’eAbarrax ‘be blessed’, 
’eOhassan “fortify oneself’, ’estakkal ‘understand’; Arab. takassara ‘be 
broken in pieces’, tahawwafa ‘be afraid’, ta‘azzama ‘be proud’, tanassara 
‘become a Christian’, tanammara ‘become savage as a _ leopard’, 
tatallaba ‘seek earnestly’; Eth. takaddana ‘be covered’, tagaddasa ‘be 
declared holy’. 

§ 330. Type *takuttib-. This passive of the foregoing appears in 
Heb. *tukattaB, huékattab, Arab. tukuttiba (vocalised by analogy with 
other passives [see §§ 308, 311, 318, 320, 321, 330, 341, 402]; forh see § 
326),as Heb. huttamma ( *huttammda ‘be defiled’, hukkabbas ( *hut- 
kabbas ‘be washed’, huddassanah ( *hutdassanah (erroneously pointed 
huddasanah) ‘be made fat’; Arab. tutulliba ‘be sought earnestly’. 

§ 331. Type *takatbab- ( *takatabab- (cf. § 317). This type 
occurs in Hebrew only in histahdwah ( *taSahyaud ‘prostrate oneself’, 
_ but finds parallels in Acc. ’wktabib, Syr. ’e@ka@ba8, and Eth. takatbaba, 
as Acc. ’ustahrir ‘rest’; Syr. ’e@bawrar ‘be amazed’, Eth. tazang”ag"a 
‘be ridiculed’ (cf. § 402). 

§ 332. Type *takabkab- ( *takabakab- (for *kablalkab- see § 340). 
This is found in Heb. hzkaGkéB6 (with é( a by analogy with the type 
*kittéB, § 314; cf. also 8§ 310, 313, 329, 338-40, 402), Syr. ’ekaBkaf, 
Arab. and Eth. takabkaba, as Heb. histagqséq ‘rush to and fro’, h20halhél 
‘writhe with anxiety’, hi@marmér ‘become embittered’, hz0galg él ‘roll 
oneself’, hista‘dsa‘ ‘delight oneself’; Syr. ’e#balbal ‘be confused’, 
’ebza‘za‘ ‘be moved’; Arab. takabkaba ‘be overthrown’, tagargara 
‘gargle’, tawaswasa ‘be perplexed’, tazalzala ‘be agitated, tremble’; 
Tigré teqgatqata ‘be broken’, tekalkala ‘surround’. The type *takabkib- 
occurs in Heb. (§ 402). 
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d. Bases With Preformative s- and s- 
(*Saktab-, *saktab-) 

§ 333. In Hebrew, these types occur only in the Misna, though 
they are found in other Semitic languages. Like the types with pre- 
formative ha-, ’a- ($§ 322-4), they are causative in force. 

§ 334. Type *Saktab. This is found in Acc. ’usakteb, Mis. SaxtéB 
(for @ instead of a cf. §§ 314, 315, 324, 325, 329, 335), wyr. Saxtep, 
as Acc. ’usapris ‘cause to fly’, ’usamqt ‘throw down’; Mis. s1‘bé@d 
‘enslave’ (cf. Heb. he‘é876 ‘force to work like a slave’), szlhéB ‘be 
aflame’, sirbéG ‘be great’; Syr. Sa‘bed ‘enslave’, sahlegy ‘alter’. 

§ 335. Type *saktab-. This type (cf. Arab. istaktaba ( *sa-ta- 
kataba) is represented by Mis. saxtéG (for é instead of a ef. §§ 314, 
315, 324, 325, 320, 334), syr. saxteB, Min. saktab, as MiS. sargél ‘draw 
lines’; Syr. sarheB ‘hasten’, sagbel ‘oppose’ (cf. Heb. higbil, Arab. 
istagbala), Min. saqnaya ‘dedicate’, sasraha ‘make flourish’; and 
here, too, may belong such Arabic verbs as sadala ‘let the hair hang 
down’: dala ( *dayala ‘hang down’, sahata ‘scratch off’: hatta ‘scratch’, 
sataha ‘spread out’: taha ‘be spread out’. 


e. Bases With Preformative n-t- and n-s-t- 
(*natakatab-, *natakattab-, *natakabakab, *nasatakatab-) 


§ 336. These types, all of recent formation and reflexive-passive 
meaning, occur only in Hebrew. 

§ 337. Type *natakatab-. This type is found only in Misnaic, 
as ni0rdq ‘be made empty’ ( *natarauag-, niOrd‘a‘ ‘be broken’ (ef. Heb. 
hidro‘a‘). 

§ 338. Type *natakattab-. This type ) Heb. ni6kattéB (with 
é (aby analogy with the type hiékattéB, § 320; ef. also §§ 310, 313, 
314, 332, 339-40) occurs in Heb. nikkappér ( *ni0kappér ‘be covered 
over, forgiven’, newwassér ( *niOwassér ‘be disciplined, corrected’ ; 
Mis. (where it practically supplants the type hz6katté8) ni@patiah 
‘open oneself’ (Heb. hi@pattah), nidkawwén ‘determine upon’, nz0qabb él 
‘receive’, niOnasséh ‘be tempted’, ni6‘assém ‘quarrel’, and with the 
usual metathesis st ( ts, ete. (§ 50), nistappéy ‘be dried up’, nistappah 
‘recover one’s senses’. 

§ 339. Types *natakabakab-, *nasatakatab-. These types ) Heb. 
nikaBkeéB, nistaxtéB (with é ( a by analogy with the type hi6kattép, 
§ 329; cf. also §§ 310, 313, 314, 320, 338, 340), occur only in Misnaic, 
as, for the former, nz6galgél ‘be rolled’ (Heb. hi6galgél), niOnamném 
‘fall asleep’; and for the latter, nzstahrar ‘be set free’, nista‘béd ‘be- 
come a slave’. 
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3. Disyllabic Geminated Bases 
(*kabakab-, *kubakib-) 

$340. Type *kabakab-. This appears historically as Heb. 
kiBkeB (with é ( a by analogy with the type kittéB § 314; ef. also 
§§ 310, 313, 329, 332, 338-9), Syr. kaBkeB, Arab. and Eth. kabkaba, as 
Heb. gilgél ‘roll’, kelkél ‘sustain, support’, s7‘dsa‘ ‘comfort, delight in’, 
taltél ‘hurl’; Syr. balbel ‘confuse’, garger ‘drag’, za‘za‘ ‘arouse’, ramrem 
‘raise, exalt’; Arab. gargara ‘gargle’, zalzala ‘shake’, hamhama 
‘neigh’, hashasa ‘make rustle’, waswasa ‘whisper’; Eth. badbada ‘be 
destroyed’, tantana ‘waver’, dabdaba ‘be restless’ (ef. § 402). 

§ 341. Type *kubakib-. This passive of the foregoing appears in 
Heb. kolkal ‘be supplied with’, so‘dsa‘ ‘be fondled’ (for a instead of 7 


see §§ 308, 311, 318, 320, 321, 330, 402). 


B. Moops 
[V Gi, § 259; KV G § 125; P §§ 199-200; Z $8 43-44; W pp. 188-95; O § 145; Bp. 18; 
B-Li, § 36 a-e’; G §§ 40 a, 46, 48, 58 1-l, 75 k, 106 p, 107 m-x, 108-10, 159 d; G-B ii, 
§ 10; Cohen ch. iv; Driver §§ 44-48, 183.] 

§ 342. Of all the Semitic languages, Classical Arabic shows the 
greatest number of moods, of which it has six: indicative, subjunc- 
tive, apocopated (jussive), energetic, cohortative (?), and imperative, 
appearing respectively as yaktubu (impf.), yaktuba, yaktub, yaktuban- 
(na), ’aktuba (?), uktub. Next come Accadian and Hebrew with 
five each: for the former, indicative, subjunctive (or relative), 
energetic, cohortative (?), and imperative (zktub, ’iktubu, ’iktuba, 
tktuban or ’iktubana, kutub), and for the latter, indicative, jussive 
(apocopated), energetic, cohortative, and imperative (yiat6B, yaxtéB 
[Hig‘il (§§ 395-6); elsewhere generally coinciding in form with the 
imperfect, but also distinguished in the Qal of verbs with medial 
Z or u (§§ 419-20), and in all forms of verbs with final -h (§ 421), as 
yagim: yaqom; yiyleh: yiyel], yixtaBen-, yixtaBah, ka86B) ;? then, with 
four, Bib. Aram.: indicative, jussive, energetic, and imperative 
(yixtuB, yixtaBo [only 3 plur. masc.], yzxtaBinn- [3 sing. masc., y?x- 
taBunn- 3 plur. masc.], keAuB); with three, Eth.: indicative, jussive, 
and imperative (yekateb, yekteb, keteb); and with two, Syr. and Mod. 
(e.g. Egypt.) Arab.: indicative and imperative (nextoP, kaboB; yrktub, 
tktub). 

1 The ending -eh in the imperfect of verbs with final -h is the reduction of the 
diphthong ay; the e is, therefore, to be considered longer than tone-long @. 
2 The nomenclature adopted by B-L—‘affect-aorist’, ‘short aorist’, and ‘waw- 


aorist’—seems to offer no appreciable advantages, and ‘aorist’, in particular, is 
liable to confusion with the somewhat different I-E aorist (cf. § 358, note). 
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§ 343. Of all these moods, two alone are independent: the in- 
dicative, denoting a fact; and the imperative, denoting a command. 
The former will be considered in the following sections; the latter 
(see §§ 377-80) shows a special form only in the second singular 
masculine (Acc. kutub, Heb. ka868, Syr. ka008, Arab. wktub, Eth. 
keteb); and one observes that, just as in Indo-European,! it is pre- 
cisely the second singular masculine imperative which shows the 
bare base-form; in other words, the second singular masculine of the 
imperative is, so to say, the ‘vocative’ of the verb, the remaining 
persons assigned to this mood being based upon the subjunctive or 
(more probably) jussive. 


§ 344. The cohortative is clearly found only in Hebrew, though 
it may possibly be seen in Accadian and Arabic; and it occurs chiefly 
in the first singular and plural (rarely in the third singular) in the 
forms ’extaBah ( *’aktubd, etc., as Heb. ’esmarah ‘let me keep’, ’dqumah 
‘let me arise’, nanattagah ‘let us break asunder’, yahisah ‘let him hasten’, 
taBo‘ah ‘let her come’. This seems to be a lengthening of the Semitic 
subjunctive (cf. Arab. yaktuba), perhaps for emphasis (cf. Arab. 
pausal ’aktubd), although it is also explained as an amalgamation 
with an exclamation G, or as a compensatory lengthening for loss of 
the energetic -n- (cf. § 355). A similar formation seems present in 
such Hebrew imperatives as somrah ‘keep!’, mixrah ‘sell! (cf. Acc. 
‘alka ‘go!’, qiba ‘say!’). 

§ 345. The three dependent moods in Semitic are the subjunctive 
(from which the Hebrew and Arabic cohortatives appear to be de- 
rived), the jussive (or apocopated), and the energetic. Their meanings 
seem best retained in Arabic, which alone has kept all three. Here the 
subjunctive indicates an act dependent upon the statement of the 
previous clause, and future to it in point of time, so that it is used to 
express purpose, result, etc. The jussive implies a command in the 
third person or prohibition weaker than in an imperative; and the 
energetic is employed chiefly in asseverations. These moods cor- 
respond, rather roughly, to the Indo-European subjunctive, in- 
junctive,” and optative respectively. 

§ 346. In Hebrew (except in the Hig‘il; ef. §§ 395-6), Syriac, 
and Modern Arabic, however, the loss of the final vowel of the in- 


leg. Gk. dye, Lat. age; cf. Brugmann, Grundriss II, ii, §§ 474-8. 


2'The Indo-European injunctive, seen most clearly in Indo-Iranian, is, out- 
wardly, the augmentless indicative of an augmented tense (generally aorist, less 
commonly imperfect), used in a voluntative or future sense, and also serving for 
all persons of the imperative except the second singular (cf. Brugmann, Grundriss 
II, iii, §§ 428-9). 
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flexion has caused the subjunctive and jussive to coincide in form 
with the imperfect (Heb. yixto8 [but Hig'il yaxtéB : yaxtiB], Syr. 
nextoB = Arab. yaktubu, yaktuba, yaktub). 

§ 347. This coincidence has not only caused considerable con- 
fusion in Hebrew between imperfect, subjunctive, and jussive, but 
may also explain one of the most puzzling phenomena of Hebrew 
syntax, the ‘waw consecutive’, whereby an (at least apparent) im- 
perfect preceded by waw has the force of a perfect, and a perfect, 

. . wat-tinndsél nagsi ‘for I have seen God . . . and my life is pre- 
served’, yésé. . . wa-‘dmaé woa-qara ‘he will go. . . and stand and 
call’. Outside Hebrew, this construction is found in South Arabic 
(YGRBSM WSNKR WSF: WMSR ‘will remove and alter and 
destroy and take away’), in Moabite (W YHLPH ‘and he succeeded 
him’, W’‘S ‘and I built’), in the formulaic Phoen. WKN ‘and it 
(they) shall be’ of the sacrificial tariffs, in very early Aramaic (Hamaé 
WY‘NNI ‘and he answered me’), and possibly in Punic (caneth 

. tadedin=QNYTY ...W’*D‘DH-N ‘may I get... . and re- 
store’ [?], Plautus, Poenulus 932). Here ‘and’ apparently = ‘so that’. 

§ 348. The ‘waw consecutive’ seems to possess some degree of 
resemblance with the Arabic ‘fa (or wa) of simultaneousness’, as 
iagfr it... fa-adhula ’l-gannata ‘pardon me . .. so that I may 
enter Paradise’, wa-laé tatgaw fihi fa-yahulla ‘alaykum gadabi ‘and do 
not exceed therein, lest my wrath alight upon you’, halla tadrusu fa- 
tahfaza ‘why dost thou not study, that thou mayest learn by heart?’, 
mG ta’ting fa-tuhadditanad ‘thou never comest to us to tell us some- 
thing’, la tanha ‘an huluqi” wa-ta’tiya mitlahu ‘do not restrain (others) 
from a habit while thou practisest one like it’, hal ta’kulu ’s-samaka 
wa-tasraba ’l-labana ‘dost thou eat fish while drinking milk?’, this 
construction of fa (or wa) with the subjunctive being used in clauses 
of result when the preceding clause contains ‘an imperative (affirma- 
tive or negative), or words equivalent in meaning to an imperative; 
or else it must express a wish or hope, or ask a question; or, finally, 
be a negative clause’.! 

§ 349. Side by side with this is another Arabic construction in 
which the imperfect indicative, appended to a preceding perfect 
without any intervening particle, forms a secondary subordinate 
clause expressing (a), if referring to an act future in relation to the 
perfect, ‘the state in which the subject of the previous perfect found 
himself, when he completed the act expressed by that perfect’; or 


1 Wright, Grammar, ii, § 15 d-e; VG ui, §§ 78 b6; 302 ¢, 1. 
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(b), if referring to an act continuing during the past time, ‘the state 
in which the subject of the previous perfect found himself, when he 
did what that perfect expresses,’! as (a) ’atd ald ‘aynt ma@’1” yasrabu 
‘he came to a spring of water to drink’, ’arsala yu‘limuhwu bi-ddalika 
‘he sent to inform him of this’; (b) inkafa’a yahmadu magdéahu ‘he 
returned lauding his morning walk’, g@’u ’abahum yabkina ‘they came 
to their father weeping’. 

§ 350. It would seem, on the whole, that the apparent imperfect 
in Hebrew after ‘waw consecutive’ was (a) a real imperfect when 
expressing concomitance or an act future to the completed act; but 
(b) a true subjunctive when expressing a state resultant upon the 
perfected state or denoting the purpose for which the perfected state 
exists. Hence such sentences as Heb. qafSar ’aBrahdm ’e6-sarah ’ist6 
’el-ma‘adrab §a6éh ham-maxpélah . . . way-yadqom has-sdbeh wa-ham- 
ma‘arah . . . lataBraham ‘Abraham buried Sarah his wife in the cave 
of the field of Machpelah. . . so that the field and the cave. . . were 
made sure unto Abraham’; ba-Oummi tdmaxta bi wat-tassiBéni la- 
yaney xa la-‘dlam “Thou upholdest me in mine integrity, to set me be- 
fore Thy face forever’, appear to represent primitive constructions 
with subjunctives of result and purpose respectively (ydqom ( *,aqtima, 
etc.), the result-clauses being numerically by far more numerous. 

§ 351. The sequence of perfect with imperfect after ‘waw con- 
secutive’ probably arose first, the sequence of imperfect with perfect 
being formed by analogy, especially as (a) the imperfect is clearly 
older than the perfect (cf. §§ 78-80, 361), and (b) the Semitic perfect 
has only the two independent moods (indicative and imperative). 

§ 352. Even where, however, the apparent imperfect in Hebrew 
was really a subjunctive or jussive (cf. § 354), all knowledge of its 
origin had long since been lost, so that it was felt to be merely an 
imperfect indicative, thus aiding the analogical sequence of imper- 
fect with (true) perfect after ‘waw consecutive’. 

§ 353. The imperfect with ‘waw consecutive’ is usually accented 
on, the penult if an open syllable with a long vowel (yaqgiim: way- 
yagom). In the perfect, on the other hand, the accent is regularly 
advanced from the penult to the last syllable in the first and second 
singular masculine (but not in the first plural), while waéw has normal 
nominal vocalisation (kd@dBtad: wa-ka@aBta). The accent of the im- 
perfect, under these conditions, is best explained as retention of the 
original Proto-Semitic accent, with inorganic doubling of the initial 
preformative (cf. §§ 59, 67, 73, 79); the accent of the perfect, on the 


1 Wright, Grammar, ii, § 8 d-e. 
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contrary, shows a later, specifically Canaanite, development (cf. 
S$ 75-76, 78-80), with analogical shifting of stress to the last syllable, 
even in the first singular and second singular masculine. 

§ 354. The apparent imperfect in prohibitions, as al-tiqqah ‘thou 
shalt not take’, ’al-tislah ‘stretch not forth’, is really a jussive, as is 
clear from such Hig ‘ils forms as al-talsén ‘slander not!’ (imperfect *tal- 
Sin), ’al-tashé@ ‘destroy not!’ (imperfect yash20), ’al-taseB ‘refuse not!’ 
(imperfect tas7B) ; but with a real imperfect in ’al-tabbit ‘look not!’!. The 
jussive likewise is frequently used after waw, as gah wa-léx tu-Bahi issah 
‘take (her), and go, and let her be a wife’ (after imperative or cohorta- 
tive), tase0-hdsex w-thi laylah ‘make Thou darkness, and be it night’ 
(in conditional sentences; i.e. ‘if Thou shalt make darkness, it will be 
night’); and in the milder type of commands, as yahi ’or ‘let there be 
light’. All these find parallels in Arabic, as ld tuhzan ‘grieve not!’, la 
na‘ud ‘let us not return!’, ‘7s gani‘a” takun malika” ‘live contented, be 
thou king’ (= ‘and thou wilt be king’; Arab. has no wa in this type), 
li-yaktub ‘let him write!’. Here again the jussive retains the Proto- 
Semitic accent on the first syllable in many instances (cf. Heb. jus- 
sive ytyel ( *zigl: impf. yiyléh) and the original vocalisation (ydxte8 
{ *idktib-: yaxti8 [for 7 in the latter, see § 322]). Very rarely, the 
jussive is used after prohibitive 16, as 16-0dsépo ‘add not’! 

§ 355. The Semitic energetic shows two forms, *zaktwban and 
*“aktubanna, of which Hebrew and Arabic alone retain both; Ac- 
cadian has only the former (zktuban, ’iktubana), and Aramaic only the 
latter (Bib. Aram. yadahdlinnani ‘it made me afraid’, yasammasinneh 
‘they ministered unto him’). In Hebrew, the type *zaktuban appears, 
only with affixed pronouns, in such forms as yd‘idenni ‘he will appoint 
me a time’, taGa‘d0anni ‘thou terrifiest me’, yayxabbadanni ‘he glorifieth 
me’, yzsmd‘ekka ‘he will hear thee’, ’ettagenkda ‘I shall pluck thee away’, 
tinsarekkah ‘she will keep thee’, yahqarenni ‘he will search him out’, 
yiggahennah ‘he will take her’. 

§ 356. The second type of the energetic, *zaktubanna, may be the 
basis of the Hebrew affixed intensive particle -(n)nd, which is used 
with the cohortative (as ’éradah-nnda ‘let me go down’, na‘barah-nnah 
‘may we pass through’), the jussive (as yéseB-na ‘let him abide’, 
yo mari-na ‘let them say’, tadabber-na ‘let her speak’), the imperative 
(as hippareé nda ‘separate thyself’, ’¢mri-nd ‘say thou’ [fem.], siru na 

1 In Indo-European, prohibition is not expressed by the imperative, but by the 
injunctive (cf. § 345, note 1)—as was still the case in Indo-Iranian—and its 
surrogates, such as the aorist subjunctive in Greek, the optative (‘subjunctive’) 


in Latin, the subjunctive in Armenian, the optative in Gothic (for details cf. 
Brugmann, Grundriss II, iii, §§ 733-41). 
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‘turn aside’), and once (Gen. xl, 14) the perfect (wa-'asi0a-nna ‘and 
thou shalt make’). The particle is likewise added to adverbs, con- 
junctions, and interjections, as ’ayyéh-na ‘where?’, ’7m-na ‘if’, ’al-nd@ 
‘not’, hinnéh-na ‘lo’, ’dy-na ‘woe’. 

§ 357. It would seem that such forms as na‘bardh-nnaéh were de- 
veloped from *na‘burannd, yéseB-na ( *iasibannd, etc., comparable 
directly with Arab. yaktubanna, and that these (like the corresponding 
Aramaic forms) were evolving from the type *zaktuban by the addi- 
tion of the emphatic particle -na. 


C. TENSES 
[VG i, $§ 258, 261, 264, il, §§ 45 b, a; 74-9, 81-5, 324-8; KVG §§ 124, 129; P §§ 198, 
208-9; Z § 38; O 8§ 144, 149; B pp. 10-11, 17-19; B-Li, § 35; G $§ 40 a, 47 a (note), 
106-7; G-B ii, §§ 3-9; Driver, passim, Cohen, espec. §§ 4-9, 16-23.] 

§ 358. The ancient Semitic languages possessed at least two 
‘tenses’, commonly called ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’.! The term ‘tense’ 
is here, however, rather a misnomer, for the ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’ 
do not denote time of action or state so much as type of action or 
state—the former an action or state completed, and hence ‘perfect’ ; 
the latter an action or state not completed, and hence ‘imperfect’. 

§ 359. The Semitic concept is more nearly paralleled by the 
Indo-European ‘aspect’,? or temporal quality of action, though here 
again Semitic shows a marked divergence from Indo-European in 
that the ‘aspect’ of the latter is primarily either ‘durative’ or ‘mo- 
mentary’ (e.g. ‘beat’ as contrasted with ‘strike’). It seems to find its 
closest analogues in the ‘present’ and ‘preterite’ of Finno-Ugric, the 
former denoting incomplete, and the latter complete, action (e.g 
Vogul minéy-m, manya-m ‘I [am] going’ [‘shall go’], minsa-m ‘I went’),® 
as well as in Kunama (e.g. 7-lab-é-na ‘it is becoming [will become] 
dry’, 2-ldb-ke ‘it became [has become] dry’) and other Sudano-Guinean 
languages,* and, in Indo-European, in the Latin division of tenses 

1 B-L call the ‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’ ‘nominal’ and ‘aorist’ respectively; but 
the Indo-European | aorist (cf. Brugmann, Grundriss II, ii, $§ 665-71) is not pre- 


cisely the Semitic ‘aorist’, and ‘nominal’ is too glottogonic in implication. The 
current terminology is admittedly misleading. 

2 For Indo-European ‘aspect’ see, e.g., Brugmann, Grundriss, II, iii, §§ 38, 
46-9, 634-45; A. Meillet, Linguistique historique et linguistique générale, 2nd ed., 
pp. 181-90, Paris, 1926; J. Vendryes, Langage, pp. 116- -21, 129-31 (Eng. transl., 
pp. 98-102, 109-11). 

3 J. Szinnyei, Finnisch-ugrische Sprachwissenschaft, 2nd ed., pp. 119, 123-4, 
Leipzig, 1922 (another type of Finno-Ugric ‘preterite’ denoting either complete 
or incomplete action is not here concerned); A. Sauvageot, in A. Meillet and M. 
Cohen, Les Langues du monde, p. 170, Paris, 1924. 

4F. Miller, Grundriss der Sprachwissenschaft, III, i, 61, Vienna, 1876-88 (cf. 
I, ii, 67, II, 1, 174, for similar phenomena in Bari and Samoyede); M. Delafosse, 
in Meillet-Cohen, p. 471. 
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into ‘infectum’ (present, imperfect, future) and ‘perfectum’ (perfect, 
pluperfect, future perfect.! 


§ 360. The best terminology for the Semitic ‘tenses’ would 
seem to be the ‘accompli—inaccompli’ of Cohen, which may be 
rendered, to avoid all confusion with the established connotations of 
‘perfect’ and ‘imperfect’ in Indo-European linguistics, by ‘telic’ and 
‘atelic’ (actions or states). 


§ 361. Of these two ‘aspects’, the ‘atelic’ is obviously older than 
the ‘telic’. Some evidence has already been adduced (8§ 78-80; cf. 
§§ 351, 353) from the contrasting accentuational evolution of the two; 
and it is equally significant that the ‘atelic’ alone has moods (cf. 
§§ 342, 351). 

§ 362. Apparently Semitic had at one time only a single ‘tense’, 
the ‘atelic’, which expressed action or state for past, present, and 
future alike. This seems to have been truly verbal. The ‘telic’, on the 
other hand, would appear to have developed later, and to have been 
formed by a noun of action (*katab-, *katib-, *katub-; cf. §§ 116-18) 
which in the third singular masculine sufficed in itself to serve as a 
verb, while the other persons received the appropriate personal pro- 
nouns either prefixed (in Acc., as taktub) or affixed (in the other 
languages, as Arab. katabta; cf. § 239), so that *katab- meant some- 
thing like ‘he (is) a writer’, and *katabta ‘thy (being) a writer’, etc., = 
‘he hath written, thou hast written’, etc.’ 


1A. Meillet and J. Vendryes, Traité de grammatre comparée des langues classi- 
ques, §§ 384-90, Paris, 1924; Meillet, Hsquisse d’une histoire de la langue latine, 
pp. 20-3, 2d ed., Paris, 1931. 


2 Parallels to such a construction can be cited from a number of language- 
groups, e.g. I-E Skt. periphrastic future data, ddtasi ‘(he is a) giver, thou art a 
giver’ = ‘he will give, thou wilt give’, and perfect bandhaydm asa ‘he has caused to 
be bound’; Old Pers. ima tya mana kartam ‘hoc (est) quod mihi factum (est)’ = 
‘this is what I have done’ ) Mod. Pers. kardam ‘I have done’; even nouns of action 
and agent occasionally take direct objects in the accusative, as Skt. data vastine 
‘giver of good things’, Lat. quzd tibt nos tactiost? ‘why dost thou touch us?’ (cf. 
Brugmann, Grundriss II, ii, § 527, 1). In Turkish, the past and the conditional are 
true verbs (sevdim ‘I [have] loved’, sevsem ‘if I love’); the other tenses are composed 
of a participle and a personal form of the substantive verb, as seviyorum ‘I love’, 

robably ( *sevi-yor-[maq|-um ‘I am the one going in loving’, etc. (letter of M. 

ladimir Minorsky, 23 October 1929; in all these tenses the third singular has no 
personal ending, the participle alone sufficing). From the languages cited in § 90, 
note, one may mention here, for Africa: Vei 7-ro ‘thy saying’ = ‘thou sayest’ 
(cf. 2-fa ‘thy father’), Somrai ni-kot ‘thy going’ = ‘thou goest’ (cf. ni-yd ‘thy 
camel’), Kunama nilabke ( *ena é-lab-ke ‘thy becoming dried up’ = ‘thou becomest 
dried up’ (cf. é-wa ‘thy father’); for Asia: Vogul manya-n ‘thy going’ = ‘thou 
goest’ (cf. lala-n ‘thy soul’), Aleut syu-gum-in ‘thy taking’ = ‘thou takest’ (cf. 
ada-n ‘thy father’), Néwari chha da ‘thy beating’ = ‘thou beatest’, Rai anda-d 
yam-ta ‘by thee a striking’ = ‘thou strikest’; North America: Kadiac tyutizxa-n 
‘thy taking’ = ‘thou takest’ (cf. ata-n ‘thy father’), Algonkin ki-sakiha-tok ‘my 
perhaps loving him’ = ‘perhaps I love him’; Central America: Chipanec 1-papame- 
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§ 363. Besides these two ‘tenses’, Accadian has another, the 
‘permansive’, its type being *kat(z)b- or *kat(u)b-, and its aspect 
durative. Like the ‘telic’, it is a nominal formation, its terminations 
being, except in the third singular masculine (where the simple base- 
form suffices), wholly pronominal, as sakin ‘he is (was, will be) 
making’, saknat, saknat(a), saknati, saknak(a), plur. sakni, sakna, 
Saknatuni, Saknatind, Saknani/u. This ‘tense’ does not occur in the 
other Semitic languages, but one may suggest that the ‘neutral’ verbs 
from the bases *katib-, *katub- found in all those dialects (§ 302), and 
likewise of durative aspect, are from the same source (cf. also the 
Hebrew participles kaé6é6 ‘being heavy’, gatén ‘being small’, which in 
formation correspond precisely to Acc. salim ‘he is [was, will be] 
sound, complete’, marus ‘he is [was, will be] ill’). 

§ 364. It seems evident, moreover, that, long before the Proto- 
Semitic period, Semitic knew the ‘durative’ and ‘momentary’ aspects 
(ef. Gothic gabatran ‘bear a child’: batran ‘be carrying’; Lat. concipio 
‘grasp at once’ [e.g. in the mind]: capzo ‘be seizing’) simultaneously 
with the ‘telic’ and ‘atelic’; and the very plausible hypothesis has 
been advanced by Cohen (p. 18) that the ‘accompli’, before assuming 
the aspect which it possesses in the historic period, was a durative 
analogous to the Accadian permansive. 

§ 365. Except for the Accadian permansive, durative aspect was 
expressed in Semitic in historic times, not by a verbal form, but by a 
‘nominal sentence’ (phrase nominale),' in which the predicate is a 


participle, as Heb. ha-’ardn wa-yisra’ él w-athioah yosaBim . . . wa’ddni 
yo GB we-‘aBadbéy ’adbdnt . . . hénim ‘the ark, and Israel, and Judah 
(are) abiding . . . and my lord Joab, and the servants of my lord 


... (are) encamping’, t6’dnah hi(a)-maBaqqés mip-palistim u-Ba‘éb 
ha-hiy(a) palistim mosalim ba-yisr@ él ‘he (was) seeking (an occasion) 
from the Philistines, for at that time the Philistines (were) ruling 
over Israel’; Syr. ’aryd gér besra ’dxel ‘for the lion (is always) eating 
meat’; Arab. ’as-sama@u munfatiru” bi-hi ‘heaven (is) being reft 
asunder by it’, huwa qa@ ilu” la-kum ‘he (is always) saying to thee’. 
he ‘thy speaking’ = ‘thou speakest’ (cf. se-he ‘thine’); South America: Yaruro 
ea-me ‘thy willing’ = ‘thou wilt’ (cf. 2tk3i-me ‘thy hand’), Kichua apa-n-ki ‘thy 
carrying’ = ‘thou carriest’ (cf. lama-iki ‘thy llama’), Lule amattst-tse ‘thy loving’ 
= ‘thou lovest’ (cf. wmue-tse ‘thy mother’), Yaghan s-uséx-mita ‘thy giving’ = 
‘thou givest’ (cf. sa-da@indka ‘thy cousin’). 

1 Vendryes, Langage, pp. 144-6, 148-9 (Eng. transl. pp. 121-3, 125-6); B pp. 
15-16. 
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D. CONJUGATION OF THE STRONG VERB 
[VG i, §§ 260, 262, 273; KVG 8§ 126-7, 138; P §§ 201-5, 241; Z §§ 38-42, 44-5; 
W pp. 165-91; O §§ 146-9; B pp. 11-12; B-L i, §§ 40-2, 48; G §§ 44, 46-7, 57-60; 
G-B ii, §§ 4-5, 14 a-h.] 
1. ‘Atelic’ 

§ 366. The inflexion of this ‘tense’ in the chief Semitic languages 
is given on page 94. 

§ 367. With the affixed pronoun of the first singular (-nz), these 
persons show the following forms in Hebrew and Aramaic (Syriac), 
which alone of the Semitic languages make any noteworthy change of 
verbal termination under such conditions: 


Hebrew Syriac 

ard sing. masc. yixtaB ent nextaBan(t) 

ete SEM. tixtaB ent textaBan(t) 
and ” masc. tixtaB ent textaBan(t) 

aon ©’ fem: tixtaBini textaBbindn(t) 
1st 7 com. CextaBéni) CVextaBan|i]) 
3rd plur. masc. yixtaBuni nextaBindn(t) 

ome © fem. (t7xtaBiuni) nextaBadndan(t) 
and ” masce. tixtaBunit textaBundn(t) 

ome, + tem. (tixtaBunt) textaBadndani7) 
feta. com. (nixtaB éni) (nextaBan|i]) 


§ 368. Similarly, the third singular masculine in these two groups 
(Heb. yixt6G, Syr. nextdG) shows, with the affixed pronouns of all 


persons (cf. §§ 236-8), the following forms: 


Hebrew Syriac 
3rd sing. masc. yrxtaB éha nextaBeh, ’nextaBiw(hz) 
aber’. fem. yixtaBeha nextaBih 
moe a MASc, yixtobaxa nextaBax 
someone? fem: yixtaBex nextaBex (7) 
ete, COM, yrxtaB Ent nextaBan(t) 
3rd plur. masc. yrxtaB em 
Ser fem. (yixtaB én) 
and ” mase. yixtoBaxem nextuBaxdn 
eas ie fern, (yixtoBaxen) nextuBaxeyn 
ist, 77’ «com. yrxtaB end nextaBan 


§ 369. The Hebrew third singular masculine and feminine, 
second singular masculine, and first singular and plural seem to show 
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-2 as their final vowel as contrasted with the Arabic -u, while Syriac 
appears to have had both 7 and a (nextaBan|i]: nextaBeh). The original 
preformatives ya-, ta-, na- reappear in the Hig‘il and Hog'‘al (§§ 
395-8), as well as in the Qal of verbs with initial pharyngals, geminated 
medials, and medial u (yaxtt8, ya‘dmod, yasoB, yaqum, etc.; §§ 408-13, 
419-20). 

§ 370. In the third singular feminine, all dialects show t- ( *y-, 
probably by analogy with the feminine ending -at of both the noun 
and the third singular feminine of the perfect, and the Hebrew third 
plural feminine was similarly formed, the original preformatives 
appearing very rarely, as in ya‘dmddnah ‘they shall stand up’, way- 
yissarnah ‘and they went straight’. In Syriac, the third singular mas- 
culine next6@ and the third plural nextaBin, nextaBdn are best ex- 
plained as analogical with the first plural next68 (similarly the first 
sing. in Moroccan, Tunisian, and Tripolitan Arabic: nekteb, nuktub, 
nektib; Biblical Aramaic, however, has yixtu8, yrxtaBiin, yixtaBan). 

§ 371. The Proto-Semitic inflexion of the ‘atelic’ would seem to 
have been as shown in the table on page 96. 


2. ‘Telic’ 

§ 372. The inflexion of this ‘tense’ in the chief Semitic languages 
is given on page 97. 

§ 373. With the affixed pronoun of the first singular (-nz), these 
persons show the following forms in Hebrew and Aramaic (Syriac), 
which alone of the Semitic languages make any noteworthy change of 
verbal termination under such conditions: 


Hebrew Syriac 
3rd sing. masc. kabaBani kadban(t) 
ay TONY, kabaBadni kaaBaban(t) 
and ”’ masc. kabaBtani kabaBbtan(Z) 
ae: fem, kabaBtini kabaBtin (7) 
fora 4. com, (ka8aBtini) (ka8aBtan|z]) 
ard plur. masc. \ kobasant kadbiin (dan) (2) 
cee fem: kadban(t), kabaBeynan(2) 
and ”’ masc. \ Iola Btiint kababtindn(t) 
alee a LeTN. kabaBteynan (i) 
tate COM: (kabaBniint) (kabaBnan|i]) 
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§ 374. Similarly, the third singular masculine in these two groups 
(Heb. kd6aB, Syr. ka8aB) shows, with the affixed pronouns of all 
persons (cf. §§ 236-8), the following forms: 


Hebrew Syriac 

3rd sing. masc. kabaBaha kabbeh 

WaNie ye eLery « kabaGBah kabah 
2nd). 7) \. Mas ka0GBaxG kabbax 

eS er kabap éx kabbex (7) 
1st sing. com. kabaBani kadban(i) 
3rd plur. masc. kababam 

Re cael eT Tis kabaBan 
and’) -masc. (kabaBaxem) kabaBaxon 

GN ehins Ns Co ad (kafaBaxen) kabaBaxeyn 
TS ee CON kababanti kadban 


§ 375. In Hebrew, the 3rd sing. fem. kdOaBah ( *kat(a)bat (cf., 
with affixed pronoun, kea8a6nz) is formed like ‘feminine’ nouns in 
-ah ( *-at (ef. § 179). In the first singular common in Hebrew, as in 
Aramaic and Arabic, ¢ has been substituted for Proto-Semitie k 
(preserved in Accadian and Ethiopic) by analogy with the second 
singular and plural (conversely, Ethiopic here has k for ¢ by analogy 
with the first singular common), and 7 for &@ by analogy with the 
pronominal affix -nz. In the second plural masculine, Hebrew sub- 
stitutes e for wu by analogy with the second plural feminine; and in the 
latter, Arabic reverses the order by substituting u for 2 on the analogy 
of the second plural masculine. In the first plural common, Hebrew 
substitutes @ for d by analogy with the independent pronoun (’dé)nahnii 
‘we’. 

§ 376. The Proto-Semitic inflexion of the ‘telic’ would seem to 
have been: 


Singular Dual Plural 
3rd masc. kataba kataba katabi 
”” fem. katabat katabata kataba 
2nd mase. katab(a)ta i! katab(a)tumi 
een kéatob aye \ NC katab(a)tinnd 
1st com. katab(a)ki katab(a)na 


3. Imperative 


§ 377. The inflexion of this mood in the chief Semitic languages 
is shown on the opposite page. 


Eile ¢ Te (wha) gogey yougopey pq(n)ny BLS es ae 
nqajay ngnay “nqery(n) / nqnqyn (un) gogey ngegry nq(n)ny ‘osvur “injd ,, 

pqnpyn OMe LEU Ua 
AE 2qnyy “ugery (2) LONPTE (2) 9ogey wegey 2q(n) ny lO Seer cent 
qa}y qnay ‘qnqyn qnqyn gogey gogey qnyny ‘OSBUL “SUIS puz 
ee ee ee ere 

SUEUR | 
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§ 378. With affixed pronouns, as in $$ 367-8, 373-4, one has: 


Hebrew Syriac 
(a) and sing. masc. kobaB ent ka86Bayn(t) 
ie rap eE elie: kobaBini ka86Bin(t) 
” plur. masc. Wotan kobaBtin(an) (7) 
Rue LCL: \ SD kabdBeynan(t) 
(b) 3rd sing. mase. koOaB éha kab 6 Bay (hi) 
<i) MAEMO LOS ko@aBeha ka0oBeyh 
Toten ECON: kodaB éni ka0dBayn(t) 
3rd plur. mase. kobaBéem 
eer aL OLiNe (ko6aBén) 
Tote anecoln. kobaBénd kabdBayn 


§ 379. The second singular masculine is identical in form with 
the verbal base, and the remaining persons with the corresponding 
persons of the jussive, except that the imperative has no preforma- 
tives (cf. § 343). 

§ 380. The Proto-Semitic inflexion of the mood would seem to 
have been: 


Singular Dual 
2nd masc. k(u)tub, k(2)tab \ Bioapea 
Berean Ie(u)tubt, Io(6)tiBt RUS Mueh NP Mene 
| Plural 
2nd masc. k(u)tubti, k(2)tiba 
”” fem. k(u)tuba, k(2)teba 


4. Infinitives and Participles 
[VG i, § 263, u, §§ 81-91; KVG § 128; P §§ 206-7; W pp. 195-8; O §§ 150-1; 
B-L i, §§ 36 d’-l’, 43, 48 y’-g"; G@ 8§$ 45, 50, 61 a-e, h, 113-6; G-B ii, §§ 11-13.] 

§ 381. The infinitives and participles (verbal nouns and ad- 
jectives respectively) which appear in Hebrew are represented in the 
chief Semitic languages and in Proto-Semitic by the forms shown in 
the table on the opposite page.! 

§ 382. For the types *k(u)tub-, *katab-, *katib-, *katwb- see §§ 120, 
128, 132, 127, and for *katb- (Acc. pass. part. and Arab. inf.) and 
*maktub- (Arab. pass. part.) §§ 122, 160. With Heb. ka666 cf. such 
Arab. infinitives as salahu” ‘be in good condition’, fasddu” ‘be spoiled’, 
dahabu” ‘go away,’ nafddu” ‘penetrate’, and such Eth. participles as 
nagdsi ‘king’ (‘reigning one’); with Heb. kd6u6, Acc. ba’ulati ‘sub- 

1 For the manifold forms of the infinitive, e.g. in Arabic and Talmudic Aramaic, 
see, besides the bibliography cited, Wright, Grammar, i, §§ 195-203; C. Levias, 


Grammar of the Aramaic Idiom contained in the Babylonian Talmud, §§ 222-3, 
Cincinnati, 1900. 
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jects’, Arab. gabilu” ‘go forward’, rasilu” ‘envoy’, ‘arisu” ‘bride- 
groom’ (‘wedded’), Syr. rahtimtda ‘beloved’, ganuBta ‘stolen goods’; 
with Eth. katibét, Arab. rahilu” ‘travel’, bariqu” ‘gleam’, ‘azimu” 
‘resolve’; with Syr. ka@78 (cf. § 126), Heb.. ’dsir ‘captive’, mdsigh 
‘anointed’, Arab. nasigu” ‘woven’, nahiru” ‘slaughtered’, garihu” 
‘wounded’; with Syr. mextaB (ef. § 157), Arab. madhalu” ‘enter’, 
mahbasu” ‘imprison’. 

§ 383. In the derived forms (omitting the various new types of 
the infinitive in Arabic and Ethiopic) the formations are: (a) for the 
infinitive:—Accadian, permansive base (§ 363); Hebrew, the base of 
the atelic (the absolute has 6 except in the Hig‘il, Hog‘al, and 
Hifpa‘él, where it has é; cf. §§ 395-400); Syriac, k(a)t(t)aba (cf. 
§§ 125, 137) with preformative ma-; (b) for the participle:—Ac- 
cadian, base of the atelic in -2- with preformative mu-; Hebrew, 
atelic base with preformative ma- (the reflexive-passive is char- 
acterised by 4d, and the Nig‘al has no preformative); Syriac, 
atelic base with preformative ma- (passives are characterised by a 
instead of e); Arabic and Ethiopic, atelic base with preformative 
mu- and ma- respectively. 


E.. SYNOPSIS OF THE TYPES OF THE STRONG VERB 


§ 384. Consideration has already been given to the distinction 
between ‘active’ and ‘neutral’ verbs (§§ 298-9) as well as to the various | 
verb-formations ($$ 302-41), and in the foregoing section the inflexion 
of the simplest of these (represented by the Hebrew Qal, etc.) has 
been discussed. Since the remaining chief types show little that can- 
not readily be inferred from the principles given in previous pages, it 
would seem sufficient simply to summarise them as seen in the 
Hebrew verb, following the order conventionally adopted. 


1. Qal 

§ 385. The distinction between the ‘active’ verb and the two 
categories of ‘neutral’ verbs is maintained practically throughout. 

§ 386. This material seems to imply that even the late Proto- 
Semitic period knew much confusion between the three types, and 
one may suggest that the earlier forms were as follows (those of 
which no traces exist being enclosed in brackets) : 


Telic Atelic Imperative Infinitive Active Passive 
participle —_ participle 
kataba katubu k(a)tub [k(a)tab-] [kdtub-] k(a)tub- 
katiba katabu k(a)tab k(a)tab- = [katab-] [k(a)tab-] 
katuba katibu k(a)tib k(a)ttb- katib- k(a)tib- 
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§ 387. In Hebrew and Aramaic the second type has superseded 
the third in the atelic and imperative; in Ethiopic, the second and 
third have coalesced in the telic, as have the first and third in the 
atelic and imperative. For the earlier stages of Proto-Semitic, the 
infinitive and participle should, it would seem, be re-arranged as 
shown on the opposite page. 

§ 388. If this classification be correct, it would seem that the 
infinitives and. active participles, as well as the Aramaic passive 
participles, were essentially ‘neutral’ in their original meaning as 
expressing a state of being; only the passive participle was primarily 
‘active’ as denoting the recipient of an action. 


2. Nig‘al 
§ 380. 
Accadian Hebrew Arabic Proto-Semitic 
Telic tkkatab nixtaB inkataba nakataba 
Atelic tkkatib ytkkabéB  yankatibu ia/unakatibu/i 
Impv. nak(a)tib hikka@éB = rinkatab nakatib 
Inf. const. hikka@ép ? 
4s nixtoB, RUG ann 9 

abs. nak(a)tubu ‘ hibkeabos inkitabu 

Part. mukkat(z)bu nixtaB munkatibu” ? 


§ 390. For the development of the historical forms of the telic 
see §§ 52, 321. The Hebrew atelic yikka0é8 and impv. hikka6éB are 
developed from *yanka0éB { *ian(a)katib- and naxdbéB « *n(a)katib 
respectively (for the frequent Hebrew pausal form yikkd@aB see § 21, 
note 3). The prothetic h in the Hebrew imperative and infinitives is 
due to analogy with verbs having a true preformative h (cf. §§ 322-4, 
326). With the Hebrew inf. const. hikkaéB ( *nakatib- cf. such Arabic 
infinitives as kadibu” ‘lie’, dahiku” ‘laugh’, sariqu” ‘rob’, though the 
Hebrew form is probably on the analogy of the atelic. The part. is 
formed after the telic nzxtaB, just as the ‘neutral’ participles zdqén and 
gat6n apparently coincide with their corresponding telics. 


3. Pi‘él 

§ 391. See table on page 106. 

§ 392. For the telic see also $$ 312-14; the original a always ap- 
pears in Heb. kzttaBta ‘thou hast written’, etc. The infinitive absolute 
is formed on the model of the corresponding Qal; and the infinitive 
construct and participle are by analogy with the atelic. 
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4. Pu‘al 
§ 393. Hebrew Arabic Proto-Semitic 

Telic kuttaB kuttiba kuttiba 
Atelic yaxuttaB yukattabu 1a/ukuttabu/1 
Impv. (kuttab) 
Inf. const. ? 

” abs. kuttoB ? 
Part. maxuttaB mukattabu” mukatiab- 


§ 394. For the general formation of this type see § 315 and cf. 
the Hog‘al (§§ 397-8). With the Hebrew infinitive absolute cf. such 
Arabic intensive adjectives as hussdnu” ‘very handsome’, kurrdmu” 
‘very noble’, kubbdru” ‘very large’; and with the participle cf. Syr. 
maxattaB, Eth. makattab. The Arabic atelic is formed on the analogy 
of that of the passive of the ‘first form’ (=Heb. Qal), yuktabu ( *ia- 
kutabu (cf. §§ 307-9). 

5. Hig ‘il 

§ 395. See table on page 108. 

§ 396. For the general formation of the type see § 322, and for 
the preformatives ha-, ’a-, sa-, and sa- (Syr. ’akte8, Arab., Eth. 
’aktaba; Acc. ’usaktab, Mis. saxtéB, Syr. saxteB, Mis. saxté8, Syr. 
saxte8, Min. saktab) see §§ 322-4, 333-5. Instead of Heb. atelic yayttB 
one would expect *yaxtéG, as is actually found in the jussive and with 
‘waw consecutive’ (cf. also the impv. and inf. abs. haxté6 and the 2nd 
and 3rd atelic fem. plur. taytéBnah). This 7 seems to be by analogy 
with the regular atelic Hig‘il of verbs with medial w ($$ 419-20), as 
yagim (Qal ydqum), cf. Arab. IV yugilu, yusiru (I yaqilu, yasiru); cf. 
also Heb. yaGin (both Qal and Hig‘il): Arab. I yabinu, LV yubinu; and 
as in the Pi‘él and Hiépa‘él (§§ 392, 400), this vowel has been carried 
by analogy into the telic, though the original a is preserved in hixtaSid, 
etc. The infinitive construct and the participles likewise have an 
analogical 7 instead of *haxtd8, *maxtéG, while the infinitive absolute 
is modelled on the imperative. 


6. Hog‘al 
§ 397. Hebrew Bib. Aram. Arabic Proto-Semitic 
Telic hoxtaB hoxtaB |’uktiba huk(a)tiba 
Atelic yoxtaB yuktabu = 1a/uhuk(a)tabu/2 
Impv. (huk[altab) 
Inf. const. ? 
” abs. hoxtéB ? 


moxtap maxtaB (Syr.) m y 
Part. ese B sis B muktabu"| muhuk(a)tab 
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§ 398. For the general formation of the type see § 324, and ef. 
the Pu‘al (§ 393). Besides forms in 0, forms in w occur (Heb. huxiaB, 
ete.). The infinitive is formed by analogy with that of the Hig ‘ll 
($ 396). Ethiopic shows a pass. part. maktab. 

7. Hiépa‘él 

§ 399. See table on page 109. 

§ 400. For the general formation of the type see § 329. The cor- 
respondences of Acc.-Heb. ’uktatizb, kutattib=yr0kattéB, hidkattéB as 
contrasted with Aram.-Arab. yi6katta8, hi@kattaB = yatakattabu, takat- 
tab suggest that Proto-Semitic had a double form *(ia/u)takattib-, 
*(7a/u)takattab-, and Hebrew itself shows the latter type in the 
imperative and pausal atelic. As in the Pi‘él (cf. §§ 312-14, 3092), 
Hebrew has changed the Proto-Semitic a of the telic to é by analogy 
with the atelic, though the original vowel survives in hiékattaBida, 
etce.; and both infinitives are vocalised on the model of the atelic. 
Syriac and Egyptian Arabic show cktattab, yitkattab, itkattab for 
Classical Arabic takattaba, yatakattabu, takattab. 


8. Rare Formations 
§ aor. It may be of practical convenience to give a tabular list 
of one example of each form of verbs of rare type (see, respectively, 


$$ 310, 311, 327, 330, 318, 317, 331,340) 341,332, 310, 32099 tes 
§ 402. See table on pages 111, 112, 113. 


F. Weak VERBS 
[VG@i, §§ 265-72; KV G §§ 130-7; P 8§ 213-40; Z §§ 46-52; W pp. 227-85; O §§ 152-7; 
B-L i, $§ 49-59; @ $$ 62-78; G-B ii, §§ 21-31.] 

§ 403. While the ‘weak verbs’ (those, in Hebrew, beginning with 
n, with a pharyngal for any of the three consonants, with the second 
consonant [apparently] repeated to serve also as the third, and with 
'a, y, or 4 as one of the three) present considerable practical difficulty, 
which is increased by the crossings of analogy, they offer so little new 
in principle—even verbs ‘doubly weak’—that they may be discussed 
very briefly from the purely linguistic point of view. 

§ 404. It seems significant, considering the possibility (if not the 
probability) that many Semitic bases were originally disyllabie 
(cf. §§ 88, 98, note, 301), that the same ‘weak verb’ occurs in more 
than one type, not merely in Hebrew as compared with other Semitic 
languages, but even within Hebrew itself (cf. § 91). Here belong, for 
example, Heb. ’amal: mdlal ‘languish’; da’ éB ‘become faint’: dap 
‘pine away’; haydah: ya@yah ‘remove’: Arab. waga ‘repel’; Heb. hamah, 
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RARE FORMATIONS 


Polél, Po‘él = Polal, Po‘al Hidpolél, Hidpo‘él 


Telic 3rd sing. masc. Nae romam 
3 ae’? fem, héldlah hiOmotatah 
foend. ©’. masc. konanta holalta 
BP] ) ) fem. 
? ie alge iS TRU ye 
rst com. e th hélaltt hid drarti 
romamtr 
3rd plur. masc. zorma Sorasu hiOmoyayu 
) ) ) fem. 
” and ” mase. 
3 9) 9 fem. 
aeeish ) com. 
Atelic 3rd sing. masc. yaholel yaro'a' etic 
$s amen. TEI, tamo0é0 tastohah 
* and ” mase. taxdnén tamoyayenn-Gh — t1@gd6aé 
fee | 6fem. t10g 66a6% 
aemere; §° com. "eqomém eq otat 
” 3rd plur. masc. yaBoqaqu yaholalu yt6g 066% 
is ee) fem. tar6mamnah tidmoyaynah 
‘eong " .masc. ta‘ onént& t10g 626% 
4 se i! fem: ta‘66édnah 
erst, com. nv‘ 66a6 
Impv. 2nd sing. masc. kénén 
a ue ‘fem. hidr oat 
: ”” plur. masc. romami hiOqosasi 
4 caus) fem. hisotatnah 
Inf. const. fhe hidgolél 
bésasaxem 
”” abs. hoyG hioro'a'ah 
Juss. 
Part. maromém maromam mig oreér 


Continued on following page 


Liz2 


Telic 3rd sing. 
9) 9) >) 
bi) end bh) 
9) 79 ? 
> Di rst 9) 
aes Toe hure 
9? 9) 3 
33 end 9? 
7B bf 39 
9) tst 9) 

Atelic 3rd sing. 
bp) 9? 9) 

9) 2nd 33 
9? rhe a7 
3) tst bD ] 
waka Tae pir: 
3) 99 393 
9) end 9) 
th] Jb) a, 
3? tst 9) 

Impv. 2nd sing. 
9) 22 9 
4? ooh oti y: 
Ip) 9) 9) 

Inf. const. 

AACN feu 

JUSS. 

Part. 


masc. 


fem. 


masc. 


fem. 


com. 


masc. 


fem. 


masc. 


fem. 
com. 


masc. 


fem. 


masc. 


fem. 
com. 
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RARE FORMATIONS (continued) 


masc. 


fem. 


masc. 


fem. 
com. 


masc. 


fem. 


masc. 


fem. 


Hoépa‘al Pu'lal Pa‘lél 
’umlal Sa’ dnan 
huttamma’ah ’umlalah  ra‘dndnah 
ho0paqab% ’umlala sa’ dnanui 
hukkabbés 


masoBeBe@ matahdwé 
(fem.) (pl.) 


Hiépa‘lél 
histahdwah 


histahdwiba 


histahdwéy% 


histahawt 


yistahdweh 


yistahdwi 


tistahdweyna 


histahdur 
histahdwt 


histahadwo60 


yistaht 
mistahdweh 
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RARE FORMATIONS (continued) 


Pilpél, Hidpalpal Pe‘al‘al, Po‘al‘al, 
Polpal Pu'la‘, Tig‘al 
Telic 3rd sing. masc. Po. saharhar 
bD ) 9) fem. 
amend’ “mMasc. kilkalta-m 
”) ) ) fem t 
Seetste)  . COM. gilgalti hiOmahmahti Ti. tirgalti 
? 3rd plur. masc. kolkala hiOmahmahi Po. hémarmari 
”) 9 9 fem ‘ 
feeeond . ’. mMasc. 
? 9) ) fem ‘ 
isle) COM. hiOmahmahnii 
Atelic 3rd sing. masc. yaxalk él ytOmahmah 
ag yates) fern. tasavsée t10halhal 
‘aueeou ds, | Mase. 
EAT wae Le, ” fem. 
[ecu «|| COM. dsapséy esta‘ asa’ 
ieee ore plur: masc. YISA ast yistaqsaqun 
” ) ) fem. 
Peano). masc. tasa‘osa‘u 
9? ) 9 fem t 
iaeaees (com. 
Impv. 2nd sing. masc. 
i oe fem. salsaleh 
§ ” plur. mase. hi@mahmahi 
) 7 ) fem } 
Inf. const. kalkél hi@mahmégh 
”” abs. ‘ar‘ér 


Juss. 
Part. maqarqar midmahméah Pu. mahuspas 
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him, him, hémam ‘make noise’: Arab. hamhama ‘murmur’; Heb. 
haqah: haqaq ‘cut in’; gur: yayor ‘fear, dread’: Arab. wagira; Heb. 
‘to: ya'ég: Syr. ‘ag ‘be weary, faint’; sig: ydsaq “pour’; yadraq: rdqaq 
‘spit’: Arab. rayyaga ‘moisten with spittle’; Heb. ‘atah ‘wrap oneself? : 
ya‘at ‘cover’; madsah: masas ‘melt, dissolve’: md’as ‘flow’; ‘ur: ‘arah 
‘be exposed’: ‘drar ‘strip oneself’; sat ‘swerve’: satah ‘turn aside’: 
Arab. Satta ‘be removed, distant’; Heb. daya(h) ‘crush’: diy: Arab. 
daka: dakka ‘beat’; Heb. lag‘ or la‘a‘ ‘swallow’: Arab. walaga ‘lap up 
(dog)’; Heb. ‘tun ‘dwell’: Arab. ganizya ‘live (in a place)’; Heb. sis 
‘peep, gaze’: Arab. sa’sa’a ‘try to open eyes (puppy)’; Heb. samém 
‘be appalled’: Arab. sa’zma ‘feel disgust’; Heb. ta‘a‘ ‘mock’: Arab. 
nataga ‘calumniate’; Heb. halah ‘be weak, ill’: Arab. halla ‘diminish’: 
nahala ‘become thin’; Heb. kdrah: Arab. ’akara ‘dig’; Heb. zdqaq 
‘refine, purify’: Arab. daqgqga ‘assay, test’; Heb. mdqaq ‘decay’: Arab. 
maga ‘perish’; Heb. ‘dsas ‘press, crush, tread down’: Arab. wa‘asa 
‘trample’; Heb. séGda: Arab. sa’aba ‘drink deep’; Heb. nd@’as ‘contemn, 
spurn’: Arab. ndsd ‘flee, avoid’; Heb. sa@’ag ‘crush, trample’: stig 
‘bruise’: Arab. nasafa ‘break and scatter’; Heb. ydnaq ‘suck’: Arab. 
nagaé ‘suck marrow from bone’; Heb. ydsar: sar ‘form, fashion’: Arab. 
sara ‘cut’; Heb. ydsa@ ‘sit’: Arab. tabba ‘seat oneself firmly’; Heb. 
’aBad: Arab. bdda ‘perish’; Heb. ’dlas: Arab. lazzga ‘urge’; Heb. ’dnas 
‘compel’: Arab. nassa: nasa’a: nasa ‘drive cattle’; Heb. ’dénag: nd’aq 
‘groan’: Arab. nagga ‘croak, cluck, miau’; Heb. ’dtam: Syr. tam 
‘shut’; Heb. bis ‘trample’: Syr. basa ‘despise’. 

§ 405. It is noteworthy that the rare Hebrew conjugations 
(§ 402) are found only in connexion with weak verbs, especially those 
with medial wu (z) ($$ 419-420) and with geminated medial consonant 
(§§ 409-13), except Polél for lasdn ‘slander’ (part. malosanit [Qoré]) and 
Sagat ‘judge, govern’ (part. masdgati ‘my opponent at law’); and 
Ho@pa‘al for kaBas ‘wash’ (inf. hukkabbés) and pdqaé ‘visit, muster, 
appoint’ (perf. ho@pdqadu). 


1. Verbs With Initial n- 


§ 406. Verbs with initial n- present peculiarities only in Ac- 
cadian, Aramaic, and Hebrew, where the n disappears in the impera- 
tive (in Hebrew, usually also in the infinitive construct) and is as- 
similated to the following consonant when, in course of inflexion, it 
ceases to be initial; in Arabic and Ethiopic (except occasionally in 
South Arabic), such verbs are entirely regular. 


§ 407. Hebrew shows this assimilation (except before pharyngals) 
in Qal, Nig‘al, Hig‘il, and Hog'‘al; in Syriac, in Po‘al, ’Ag‘el, and 
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’Hétag‘al, e.g. Heb. nayas ‘approach’, atelic Qal yiggas, impv. gas, 
inf. const. gese0, telic Nig‘al niggas, Hig'il higgis, Hog'al huggas; Syr. 
nagaqg ‘go out’, atelic Pe‘al neppog, telic ’Ag‘el ’appeg, ’Eétag‘al 
ebtappaq; Acc. nagadru ‘be otherwise’, telic ’igqur, etc. In Hebrew, 
the initial consonant of ldqah ‘take’ is commonly supposed to be 
treated similarly (but cf. Arab. gahé ‘carry off’?). 


2. Verbs With Pharyngals 
§ 408. Verbs with pharyngals are strong outside Hebrew. 


3. Verbs With Geminate Medial 


§ 409. The origin of Semitic verbs with geminate medial con- 
sonant (sometimes called ‘solid verbs’) is not wholly clear, but a 
comparison of their atelic and telic with those of the strong verb, as 
given on page 116, may help toward an elucidation. 

§ aro. It seems fairly evident that this type is evolved from an 
original disyllabic base by gemination of the second syllable to gain 
conformity with the conventional trisyllabic verb, e.g. *zabuzu-z-w ) 
*abzu-2-u: *baza-za- = *jakutub-u ) *iaktubu: *katab-a. 

§ 411. So far as the telic is concerned, this seems adequate, 
except that the type of Heb. bazaz, Eth. hagaga as contrasted with 
Heb. ham, Eth. hamma suggests a later development which chanced 
to coincide with the earlier pre-form (cf. Acc. ’7Salal), through analogy 
with the strong telic. 

§ 412. In the atelic the type *tabzu-zu ( *iabuzu-zu would give 
Ace. *ibzuz (exactly represented by the type ’2Slul), Heb. *yzGz(6z), 
Syr. *neBz(6z), Arab. *yabzu(zu), Eth. *yebz(ez) (exactly represented 
by the types yehses, yehmam), so that only Accadian and Ethiopic 
retain the original formations (though the Ethiopic may be a re- 
creation). The historic Hebrew and Aramaic types yad$6z, nebboz 
({ *naBdz), Arab. yabuzzu ( *jabuz(z)u (cf. Heb. atelic 3rd plur. masc. 
ydsobbu, Bib. Aram. impv. znd plur. masce. géddu with 6 ( u by analogy 
with the 3rd sing. masc.; contrast 3rd plur. fem. Heb. tasubbeynah, 
Arab. yabzuzna) seem due to a development *jabuzu ) *iabzw ) *¢abzu- 
z-u ) *iabuzzu (by vocalic metathesis between identical consonants— 
zu-z ) uzz?). A trace of the older form possibly survives in the type of 
Heb. yiss6B, yissaBu beside yasdB, yasdbbu, Syr. nessdB ( *iasbu-b-u 
(even Heb. 2nd sing. fem. tissdbbz), with ss ( sb (the Hebrew type is 
usually explained as an Aramaism, but this seems open to question). 

§ 413. The only other point regarding verbs with geminate 
medial which need be considered here is that their intensives, though 
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frequently of the same type as in the strong verb, often have the 
forms Polél, Pélal, or Hifpolél (cf. § 402). Thus Heb. hdlal ‘be boastful’ 
shows both sets complete, but with different shades of meaning: 
Pi‘él hillél ‘praise’: Polél hélél ‘make foolish’; Pu‘al hullal ‘be praised’: 
Polal hédlal ‘be mad’; Hidpa‘él hzOhallél ‘boast oneself’: Hidépolél 
hibholél ‘act like a madman’. Or the Pilpél, etc. (ef. § 402), may be 
used, as Heb. Pilpél s7‘asa‘ ‘sport’, Palpal sa‘sa‘ ‘be fondled’, Hiépalpél 
hista‘dsa‘ ‘delight oneself’ (Qal *Sa‘a‘ not recorded). 


4. Verbs with’ 


§ 414. Verbs with initial ’ present little new except that ’ tends 
to disappear in the atelic after preformatives, as P-S *ia’hudu ‘will 
seize’, Acc. ’éhuz, Heb. yohéz, Syr. néhé6, but Arab. ya’hudu, Eth. 
yaahaz (note, however, Arab. impv. hud, and Syr. Arab. atelic 
yahud, yohud, and cf. § 44). 

§ 415. Verbs with medial ’ follow the usual rules for pharyngals; 
in Syr., ’ disappears, as nesal: Heb. yis’al, Arab. yas’alu ‘will ask’ 
(Mor. Arab. sdl, ’zsdl). 

§ 416. Verbs with final ’ retain it only in Arabic and Ethiopic; 
in Accadian and Aramaic, they coincide completely with verbs in 
final 7; in Heb., ’ is here retained only when beginning a syllable, e.g. 
Acc. malt ‘be full, fill’, Heb. malé, Syr. mala, Arab. mala’a (but Syr. 
Arab. qiri, yiqrd ‘read’, Mesop. Arab. gara, yagra: Heb. garda, yiqra). 


5. Verbs With i, u 


§ 417. Verbs with z or y as one of their three consonants may be 
treated together. Those with initial y in Proto-Semitic are repre- 
sented by verbs with initial 7 in Hebrew and Aramaic, as Heb. ydlaé 
‘bear, beget’, Syr. ’tled, but Acc. ’alid, Arab., Eth. walada, though 
this may well be a difference of determinants rather than a phonetic 
change (cf. §§ 91, 404). 

§ 418. Initial y (but not 7) vanished in the Proto-Semitic period 
in the imperative second singular masculine, as Heb. haf ‘give!’, 
Arab. wahaba, yahabu, hab ( *u(u)hab; P-S *u(u)lid, *u(c)led ‘bear, 
beget!’, Acc. lid, Heb. 1é6, Syr. ’ilaéd (by analogy with verbs with 
initial 7), Arab. lid, Eth. lad; but P-S *2(u)bag ‘dry! (Acc. ’estr ‘be 
just!’, Arab. isir), Heb. yaBas, Syr. 7Bas, Arab. zbas, Eth. yebas. The 
same phenomenon is found in the atelic (except in Accadian), as P-S 
*aylidu ‘will bear, beget’, Acc. ’ulid, Heb. yélé6, Syr. nilad, Arab. 
yalidu, Eth. yelad; but P-S *azbasu ‘will dry’ (Acc. ’ésir), Heb. yzBas, 
Syr. niBas, Arab. yaybasu, Eth. yeybas. 
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§ 419. The essential characteristics of verbs with original medial 
y and 7 result from loss of the semi-vowel, which regularly disappears 
between two short vowels, or between a long and a short vowel, with 
contraction of the vowels thus left juxtaposed (cf. §§ 45-6). The most 
convenient means of distinguishing between the two types is ob- 
servation of the atelic of the first form, as P-S *gayama, *aquumu 
‘stand’ (Ace. ‘tkdn, ’iktin ‘be’, Arab. kana, yakidnu ( P-S *kayana, 
*rakyunu), Heb. gam ({ *qim through analogy with gamtd ( *qamta ¢ 
*gayamtd, etc.), yaqgum, Syr. gam, naqim, Arab. gama, yaqimu, Eth. 
qgoma, yeqim; but P-S *sazama, *iaszimu, ‘put, place, set’, Acc. 78am, 
asim, Heb. sam, yasim, Syr. sam, nasim, Arab. Sdma, yasimu, Eth. 
§éma, yesim. 

§ 420. The two types coincide in Hebrew, except in the atelic 
Qal, and further confusion arises from the frequent interchange of 
'gand y (cf. §§ 91, 404); while analogy has been active in these verbs 
in all the Semitic languages, levelling their natural development to a 
specious uniformity. 

§ 421. Verbs with final y and z show similar contraction (except 
in Ethiopic, where the original form has been re-created); and for the 
most part (except in Classical Arabic and Ethiopic) the type in 7 has 
supplanted that in yu, as P-S *dalaya, *ialdyu ‘draw water’, Acc. 
idli, ’idali, Heb. dalah, yiéleh, Syr. dala, neélé, Arab. dala, yadli, 
Eth. dalawa, yedli; but P-S *bakaza, *zabkzu ‘weep’, Acc. ’zbkz, 
"abaki, Heb. baxah, yibkeh, Syr. baxd, neBké, Arab. baka, yabki, Eth. 
bakaya, yebki. Acc. preserves a few traces of the type in yu, as ’amnu 
‘count’ (but Arab. manay-), ’agmu ‘burn’ beside ’zmnz, ’aqmi. 
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